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A3STRACT 

The final report reviews accomplishments of an 
outreach project Assigned to provide technical assistance and 
training to early childhood programs for handicapped children. The 
project features the Cognitively Oriented Preschool Curriculum, a 
developmental approach based on Piagetian theory and explained to 
build on the child's accomplishments. A "Summary of Impact" lists 
activities in terms ot advertising/promotion, awareness conference 
presentations, demonstrations, project development/distribution, and 
site stimulation. Progress in project components are considered and 
descriptions of five second-year replication site^ are given. 
Extensive appended material includes observation guides, evaluation 
forms, and information for visitors. (CL) 
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X. PRO »ECT ABSTRACT 



Project Title: High/Scope Outreach Project 

Local Fiscal Agency : High/Scope Educational Research Foundation! 600 N. 
River St., Ypsilanti, Michigan 48197; 313/485-2000 

Project Direct or: A. Clay Shouse 

Project Coordinator : Bettye W. McDonald 

Description of the Demonstration Model : 

The Cognitively Oriented Preschool Curriculum is an open 
framework model derived from Piagetian developmental theory. This 
developmental approach emphasizes the identification of the child's 

v atus on a developmental continuum by examining the child's strengths 
d developmental accomplishments. Classroom activities are planned to 

jild on the child 9 s accomplishments and broaden and extend his/her 
emerging mental abilities. The curriculum model is being used in 
classrooms which integrate handicapped and nonhandicapped children. 
During our demonstration phase , pre- and post-testing with the 
McCarthy Scales of Children's Abilities indicated the children , as a 
group, advanced 2.02 months in mental age for each month in the nine- 
month program. 

Outreach Goals : 

• Strengthen an existing network of replication sites. 

• Provide quality educational services to young handicapped and 
nonhandicapped children. 

• Establish contact with key people in regional agencies who are 
responsible for training activities. 

• Disseminate program information. 

• Select and provide technical assistance and training to five 
replication sites. 

• Certify selected replication site staff members , who will conduct 
dissemination activities in their local areas. 

Outreach Services : 

• Disseminate the High/Scope Cognitively Oriented Preschool 
Curriculum. 

• Provide project information by telephone , letters , printed brochures 
and the Outreach Newsletter. 

• Conduct introductory workshop sessions to disseminate information at 
awareness conferences. 

• Provide two-day, onsite needs assessment and training visits to 
programs/ agencies interested in replication. 

• Provide on-site consultation and training to selected replication 
sites. 

• Provide training in Ypsilanti in the form of visits to our 
demonstration classroom, and regularly scheduled week-long Teacher 
and Trainer Institutes. 
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Features and Products: 



The High/Scope Cognltlvely Oriented Preschool Curriculum's 
principles and strategies are documented in Young Children in Action, 
A Manual for Preschool Educators , and is available to administrators, 
teachers, parents and students. Many films, filmstrips and videotapes 
with supplemental printed learning materials are available to support 
training in implementing the curriculum as well as general teacher 
training strategies. 

Replication Sites: 

The number of sites known to be using components of the 
High/Scope model is 115. 

JDRP-Approved as of January 1 , 1983: Ye s X No 
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II. SUMMARY OF IMPACT 



ACTIVITIES 

Advertising/Promotional 
# Teacher/Trainer 
Institute Brochures 



DISTRIBUTION/CONFERENCE 
SIZE OF GROUP 

7*000 educators received 
copies of the brochures 
publicizing our week-long 
training session* 



IMPACT 



73 requests for 

registration 

materials 



• Resource i a news- 
magazine publicized 
our Teacher/Trainer 
Institutes 



32 i 471 people on the mail- 84 requests for 
ing list received these registration 
newsmagazines materials 



Total number requesting information and/or registrations - 157 



Awareness Conference Presentations 



• 1-1/2-3 hr. intro- 
ductory Conferences 



251 participants who 
worked with a total 
of 1,403 handicapped 
children 



58 requests for 
follow-up infor- 
mation 



2-day Needs Assessment/ 322 participants who 144 requests for 

Training Conferences worked with a total follow-up infor- 

of 3 i 364 handicapped mation 

children 



Total number requesting additional materials/information - 202, 



Demonstration 



• Visitors orientation was scheduled for the first four 302 number of 

visitors visited 
the demonstration 
site 



• High/Scope Replication Sites and other turn-key 
sites hosting visitors to their demonstration 
classrooms: 



Kalamazoo | Michigan Head Start 17 

Green Bay Day Nursery 104 

Miami Valley Child Development Center 26 

North Carolina A&T University 72 

Orlando, Florida 59 

(combined total) 278 



Total number visiting demonstration sites 580 



ACTIVITIES 



IMPACT 



PROJECT DEVELOPMENT/DISTRIBUTION 



New materials Development 

• The Cognitively Oriented 
Preschool Curriculum, a 
7 minute color/sound 
filmstrip production 



»old from October 
1>J3 to October 1 *)84 



Distribution of Materials 



• Outreach Information Packets 



162 mailed 



• Young Children in Action 
Curriculum Manual 

• Media Rental Sales 
Consultants' Use (46 
media titles available) 



4 ,42/' sold from October 
1983 to October 1984 

2,452 viewers by 
consultants' use only 



STIMULATING SITES 



• Program Planning and 
Staff Training - Two 
Day Needs Assessment 
Training Visits 



Five new sites would 
have been chosen from 
this group and other 
sources 



• Replication Site Training 



8 heplication Sites 
that represented a 
total of: 

194 classrooms 

202 classroom teachers 

202 aides 

55 support personnel 
508 handicapped 
children 
2,715 nonhandicapped 



Separate charts for each Replication Site are contained on pages 
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III. PROGRESS IN EACH COMPONENT 



The accomplishments of the High/Scope Outreach Project during the 
first year of operation will be discussed in terms of the following 
components: 

• Awareness 

• Product Development and Distribution 

• Stimulating Sites 

• Training 

AWARENESS 

Objective: To provide information about working with handicapped and 
nonhandicapped children using the High/Scope Cognitively 
Oriented Curriculum, And, to introduce creative approaches to 
working with parents and training teachers* 

The first level in the dissemination process is to build awareness of and 
interest in the services pr- ided by our Outreach Project* 

Advertising/Promotional Activities 



Promotional Materials 

Printed materials on the goals of Outreach activities and the 
services the project provided were distributed at numerous conferences 
attended by High/Scope staff. Mailings from the Foundation in the multi- 
thousands range also included our promotional materials for Outreach, 

Forty-five people requested information — especially our 
mainstreaming strategies — as a result of reading our promotional 
material, 

Teacher/Trainer Institute Brochures 

Week-long training sessions on using the Cognitively Oriented 
Preschool Curriculum with handicapped and nonhandicapped children and 
leadership training sessions for teacher tr ainers were scheduled 
periodically throughout the project year. Workshop sessions, individual 
consultations, media reviews and classroom observation were included in 
the week's activities. These institutes have often served as the first 
contact for follow-up two- day Outreach conference presentations. 

Seven thousand educators, administrators and parents received 
Institute brochures; 73 responded asking for further ir. formation and 68 
persons participated in the Teacher and Trainer Institutes, A brochure 
describing the Institutes is included in Appendix B, 
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Resource 



A newsmagazine used to publicize High/Scope services and products was 
mailed to 32,471 persons on the Foundation's mailing list. Twenty-seven 
persons who received Resourc e either wrote or called for information and 
were referred to the Outreach Project because our services would best meet 
their needs. An Outreach packet (Appendix B) was sent to each of these 
persons. 

Awareness Conference Presentations 
Introductory Confere n ce Presentations 

High/Scope's Outreach Project conducted workshop sessions at ten 
regional conferences or to groups serving handicapped preschoolers in some 
capacity. 

The introductory presentations were awareness level activities 
designed to orient teachers, curriculum specialists, program administrators 
and parents to High/Scope's developmental approach to early childhood 
special education. They included information on establishing a preschool 
program, strategies for working with children with special needs, specific 
information on mainstreaming handicapped children into regular classes, ani 
information on the services available through our Outreach Project. 

Introductory conference goals. 

* To provide an inservice training session with specific strategies 
for working with preschool-aged handicapped children. 

# To create an interest in adopting a more humane, developmental! y 
valid educational framework for use with handicapped and nonhandlcapped 
children. 

• To disseminate information about High/Scope's curriculum model, 
inservice model and Training of Trainers model. 

• To inform project directors and administrators about High/Scope's 
resources and capabilities to assist in creating and upgrading programs for 
preschool handicapped children. 

* To recruit possible replication sites and field sites and schedule 
Outreach two-day technical assistance/service conferences. 

* To stimulate local educational and service agencies to communicate 
and cooperate to improve services for young children. 

Description of conf erer jes. These conferences were agency based, 
regional and statewide meetings. Participants ranged from 15 to 138 and 
included professionals, paraprofessionals and parents. The majority of 
the people we contacted at the conferences were serving handicapped 
children in some capacity. They were involved in special education 
preschools, Head Start and private regular education preschools with a few 
handicapped children integrated into their programs, or they were preparing 
for mainstreaming. 
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Our participation in these conferences confirmed the need for 
providing training to regular education preschool teachers and to others 
working with mild to moderately handicapped children, 

Providing information and creating an interest in using a 
developmental approach that focuses on the child's abilities! achievements 
and strengths as opposed to his deficiencies became central themes of each 
presentation . 

Sources of Outreach conference contacts, 

• Contacts made through media rentals and sales. Information about 
Outreach services/products were sent routinely to agencies/persons who 
rented or purchased films, filmstrips and videotapes produced by High/Scope 
foundation for inservice and preservice training in parent-infant 
education! preschool education! elementary education and training of 
teacher trainers. 

• Direct inquiries to the Foundation about training /technical 
assistance services or information. This function is handled by the 
Administration Department. Possible contacts for Outreach were routinely 
referred to the Outreach staff for follow-up. 

• Referrals from other departments at High/Scope. Other departments 
and projects within the Early Childhood Education Department received 
requests for information and services which were more suitable for Outreach 
or were potential contacts for stimulating new services for the 
handicapped. These were routinely passed on to the Outreach staff. 

• Contacts made through sales of publications. Recent publications of 
the monograph on the longitudinal results of the Perry Preschool Project 
and Curriculum Demonstration Project led to several inquiries about 
inservice training and technical assistance which could be potential 
contacts for Outreach efforts. 

• Contacts made at Teacher end Trainer Institutes. 

• Visitors to the High/Scope Demonstration Preschool. 

Criteria for selecting recipients of one-day Outreach conferences. 

• It is a regional or statement conference. The audience was drawn 
from several communities , counties 9 states or was sponsored by a university 
(not a student function) , national , state or regional professional 
organization! or regionally-based service provider. The goal was to reach 
as wide an audience as possible. 

• It is for people working with preschool and handicapped children. 
The people attending ihe conference work with preschool-age children with 
special needs in either integrated settings or segregated , self-contained 
classes; or in home-based programs, for handicapped or high risk children; 
or the audience has a Child Find Project, but no active delivery system for 
educational services for handicapped preschoolers. 



• Agency sponsoring the workshop indicates an interest in the 
High/Scope Outreach model. An appropriate amount of time was scheduled for 
each presentation , a minimum of one and one-half hours, to provide an 
overview of the curriculum as well as to describe the Outreach model and 
services available. 

• A letter of agreement was signed by the project and the host site 
representatives before the date of the conference. (Letters of agreement 
are contained in Appendix B. ) 

Awareness conference presentations made in 1983-84 are summarized in 
Table III— 1 on the following page. 

Introductory conference presentations made by High/Scope consultants 
introduced 251 participants to the Cognitively Oriented Curriculum and to 
the High/Scope Outreach model. A sample introductory workshop agenda is on 
page 10. 

Awareness Presentations b£ Replication Site Staff 

According to our agreement with replication sites , one responsibility 
was to present two introductory workshops to audiences in local 
^ geographical regions during the second year of replication. The curriculum 

assistant takes the major role in planning and presenting the workshops; 
however , classroom staff often take an active part as well. 

The staff at North Carolina Agricultural and Technical University 
continue to give workshops but the number of participants were not 
available. 

Miami Valley Child Development Center staff presented one workshop to 
35 persons on using the Cognitively Oriented Curriculum with handicapped 
and nonhandicapped children. 



Demonstration 

Visitors to the Demonstration Classroom in Ypsilanti 

Three hundred two persons participated in the three-hour visitors 1 
orientation that involved groups of two to ten persons. Orientations were 
scheduled during the first full week of each month from October to June. 
Participants included regular classroom and special education teachers; 
directors of Head Start, day c*re centers and preschool programs; early 
childhood specialists and coordinators; bilingual resource administrators 
and teachers; university professors; parents; psychologists; occupational 
and physical therapists; graduate and undergraduate students; speech and 
language specialists; and curriculum consultants. 
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Visitors came from California, Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, 
Indiana, .llchigan, Minnesota, New Hampshire, North Carolina, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Washington, Wisconsin, Wyoming, Australia, Canada, Holland, 
Great Britain, and Norway, 



The schedule for visitors. 



8:30- 8:10 Introductions 

Agenda for the Visit 

Brief Overview of the Program 
8; 10- 8:15 Walk through the Preschool to Observe Room Arrangement 
8:15-10:10 Observe in the Preschool, Plan-Do-Review Sequence 

(Optional visit to the Elementary Classroom at 9:25) 
10:10-10:15 Return to Hutchinson House 
10:15-11:20 Coffee 

View Media: "The Foundation Overview* 1 and "The 

Cognitively Oriented Curriculum: A Framework for 
Education 1 * 

Discuss Issues Raised by the Visit to the School (s) and 
the Media Review 
11:20-11:30 Fill Out Evaluation Forms 
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TABLE III-1 

1933-84 Introductory/Awareness Conference Presentation 



School District of the 
City of Ferndale 
725 Pineerest 
Ferndale MI 48220 



Ferndale, 9/28/83 35 8 114 1,284 
Michigan 



Oakland Intermediate School 
District 

2100 Pontiac Lake Road 
Pontiac MI 48054 



Pontiac, 
Michigan 



10/11/83 36 10 280 



280 



Akron Head Start Fall Conference Akron, 
PO Box 2000 Ohio 
Akron OH 44309 



10/17/8. 76 15 572 2,?10 



Milwaukee Public Schools 
5225 West Vliet Street 
Milwaukee WI 53201 



Milwaukee, 11/14/83 41 7 207 1,953 
Wisconsin 



Maryland Dept. of Education 
Division of Special Education 
200 West Baltimore Street 
Baltimore MD 21201 



Baltimore, 7/10/84 63 18 417 3,705 
Maryland 



TOTALS 251 58 1403 8832 
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SAMPLE INTRODUCTORY WORKSHOP 
(One and One-half Hour Presentation) 

• Introductions and Orientation from Sponsoring Agency 

• Introduction to High/Scope Foundation: "Who We Are... What We Do" 

• Overview of High/Scope's Cognitively Oriented Preschool Curriculum 

— Curriculum Development 

— Theoretical and Philosophical Bases of the Program 

— Research 

• Basic Elements of the Curriculum 

— Organizing the Learning Environment. 

— Plan-Do-Review for Children 

— Plan-Do-Evaluate for Teachers 

• Training Options Available for Teachers and Administrators 

• Overview of Outreach Project and Training Models 

• Questions! Issues, Discussion 

• Evaluation 

SAMPLE TWO-DAY CONFERENCE 

First Day 

A.M. -Observe in the classroom(s) 

P.M. -Give relevant feedback to classroom staff or administration 

-Discussion of appropriate training options with administrators 

Second Day 

A.M. -Follow sequence above with extensions and elaboration to accommodate 
time frame. 

P.M. -Present workshop in consultation with host agency contact person 
-Outline of one possibility: Active Learning 
-Active Learning simulated activity 
-Discussion of the activity 
-Rational for Active Learning 

-View film: Contrasting Teaching Styles: The Art Area 
-Small Group Discussion 
-Teaching Strategies 
-Summary and Evaluation 
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HIGH/SCOPE EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH FOUNDATION 
OUTREACH AWA R ENESS PRESENTATION 

Conference Location:_ _____ ________«______ ___ _ _ 

Presentor: , Date: 

Not at al 1 To some degree Very much so 

1. Did the presentation provide suf- 
ficient information about the 
Nigh/Scope Cognittveiy Oriented 

Curriculum Model? 

2. Was the opportunity for questions 

and discussion adequate? __ _____ 

3. Were the audio-visual presenta- 
tions useful? 

i». What is your job category? 
Teacher 

Teacher Consultant 

School Psychologist 

Therapist (type) _ 

Administrator 

Educational Aide 

Other : 

5. How many children with special needs do you have in your program? 

6. What is, the total number of children in your program? 

7. What Information from the presentation will you incorporate into your program? 



8. Do you wish to be placed on the High/Scope Foundation and Outreach Mailing 
Lists? Yes No IF YES, PLEASE PRINT NEATLY BELOW AND INCLUDE ZIP. 



NAME: 



TITLE: 



AGENCY: 



ADDRESS: (Please indicate whether this 

~ is your office or home 

CITY/STATE/ZIP: . address. "Think youTP 

9. Please note below any specific information you would like to receive. 



Visitors were asked to fill out an open-ended evaluation form which 
asked for opinions regarding the school program and the program for 
visitors. (A copy of the evaluation form and visitor's information booklet 
contained in Appendix D.) 

Two hundred seventy -four evaluation forms were turned in by the 
visitors over the course of the school year. This number is considerably 
fewer than the number of visitors because some visitors didn f t take the 
time to fill out the forms. 

The evaluations were overwhelmingly positive. The most frequently 
made responses to the question, "What did you like most about the 
High/Scope curriculum framework and about the school(s)? n were as follows: 

• Ambiance: 

—positive, relaxed atmosphere 

— happiness of the children and their interest in what were doing 
— the warm interaction between teachers and children; handicapped 
and nonhandicapped 

• The organization of the classroom: 
—the diversity of materials 

—the labeling of shelves and materials 

• The child planning process: 
—children making choices and decisions 

— freedom and independence of the children 

— self initiation and responsibility for getting something done 

• General curriculum orientation: 

—active learning/exploration/excerimentation/problem solving 

— individualization 

— developmental approach 

— emphasis dn strengths rather than weaknesses 

• Emphasis on the children verbally expressing themselves 

Many people expressed no reservation or questions about what they had 
observed. The most frequently stated questions/re3ervations concerned: 

• How children make the transition to a more traditional school; 

t How the curriculum can be adapted to use with larger numbers of 
children 

• Whether the teacher could adequately meet the needs of all the 
children; 

• Did the program meet the pre-academic needs of the children; 

• The program is too structured for preschool children; 

• How to sell this program to school administrators and boards. 

Almost all of the comments about the visitor's orientation were very 
positive. The participants really appreciated having a warm, friendly, 
informed host/hostess for the entire visit; viewing the films, observing 
the classroom in action; and receiving the printed materials prior to 
their visits. Suggestions for improving the visit were to enclose the 
observation area and install two-way mirrors; observe the entire morning; 
be allowed to interact with the preschoolers; and meet with the teachers to 
discuss the observation. 
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Visitors to Perm - Oration Classrooms at Replication Sites 

and Other Turn-key Sites 

One of the responsibilities of the second year replication sites and 
turn-key sites was to host visitors one week each month in their 
demonstration classrooms* A total of 278 visitors observed the program 
model in the following cities: 

Kalamazoo. Michigan Head Start 17 
Green Bay Day Nursery 104 
Miami Valley Child Development Center 26 
North Carolina A&T College 72 
Orlando, Florida 59 

278 

These sites showed a film about the Nigh/Scope Cognitively Oriented 
Curriculum and provide printed awareness materials to program visitors. 



PROJECT DEVELOPMENT DISTRIBUTION 

Objective: To develop new products and/or field test and revise existing 
products and to disseminate information about the Outreach 
Project services and the components of the High/Scope 
Cognitively Oriented Preschool Curriculum. 

The High/Scope Outreach Project was assisted by the High/Scope Press 
in the publication and distribution of materials. Our print and media 
publications have made many contacts with educators across the U.S. that 
have often led to inquiries about the options available for inservice. 

The Kigh/Scope Cognitively Oriented Preschool Curriculum is a seven- 
minute color/sound filmstrip that introduces High/Scope's validated 
preschool model. The filmstrip introduces the major elements of the 
curriculum and takes the viewer through each segment of the daily routine. 
This filmstrip was not developed with Outreach funds, but it has been 
extremely useful during introductory workshops and two-day technical 
assistance/training conferences. 

A packet of information (Appendix B), including a form letter, the 
current edition of the Outreach newsletter, brochures about the curriculum, 
a flyer on the Outreach training model, Teacher/Trainer Institute 
brochures, a copy of "Implementing the High/Scope Cognitively Oriented 
Curriculum in Your Program: Providing Administrative Support," and the 
current issue of Resource, is sent to each person who writes/calls 
requesting information about Outreach activities. 

Young Children in Action; A Manual for Preschool Educators 

Our curriculum manual was published in 1979, and since publication 
more than 25,000 copies have been distributed. During this project year, 
additional sales have totaled 4,924. All of our replication sites have 
purchased copies of the manual, and use it to aid in implementation of our 
curriculum model. 
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Media: Rent al/Sales/C onsultant Use 



High/Scope has 35 media titles available that are appropriate for 
training educators in the field of early childhood special education. (See 
inrert from Resource in Appendix B for listing o N titles.) This past year, 
High/Scope consultants used over 175 pieces of media at training workshops, 
conferences and visitor orientations to a total of 1,617 participants. 

Media was used by High/Scope consultants in awareness activities as 
well as in training replication site staff. Replication site staff also 
vsed the media, free of charge, when orienting parents, teachers and 
administrators. 



STIMULATING SITES 



Objective: To assist other educational agencies and parents of young 

handicapped children to provide quality services by using the 
High/Scope Cognitively Oriented Preschool Curriculum Model. 

The process of stimulating sites begins with the activities described 
in the preceeding sections on Awareness and Product 

Development/Distribution. When a site indicated an interest in our program 
by asking for further information on inservice training, the Outreach 
Coordinator discussed the possibility of scheduling a two-day needs 
assessment/training visit to the site. 

Program Planning and Staff Training 
Two-Day Needs Assessment/Training Visits 

The two-day conference was designed as a follow-up to the one-day 
conference or other contacts with High/Scope. The conference provides the 
information necessary for decision making prior to adoption or replication 
of the Cognitively Oriented Preschool Curriculum. The model we adopted is 
based on High/Scope's commitment to quality preschool programming, the team 
teaching approach for adults in the classroom, and a mutually determined 
inservice sequence for staff training. Its design serves both the goals of 
the LEA (local education association) and High/Scope's Outreach Project. 

C riteria for selecting recipients of two- day Outreach cc ferences. 

• Agency expresses an interest in replicating the curriculum model as 
expressed by key administrative staff. 

• Evidence of commitment to allocate or secure funds to continue a 
preschool program for handicapped children. 

• Commitment to provide one day release time for program staff to 
attend the inservice workshop. 
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• Commitment by the curriciPum coordinator or educational supervisor 
and other key administrative staff to allocate time to observe in the 
classroom with the consultant and discuss plans for an inservice staff 
development program, 

• Willingness of agency to cooperate with the other local agencies and 
invite them to the full-day workshop on the second day, 

• A letter of agreement is signed by both parties entering into the 
agreement before the visit is made. 

Goals for the two-day conference, 

t Providing technical assistance sessions for special education 
teachers and teacher trainers* 

• Providing an opportunity for special educators to preview selected 
learning packages High/Scope has produced for special educators, 

• Discussing High/Scope's training methods, curriculum for handicapped 
and nonhandicapped preschoolers and the dissemination model, 

• Recruiting replication sites. 

Description of conferences. The two-day conference is given on-site at 
the LEA, The first of the two days is a technical assistance session for 
both inservice staff training for the LEA and their invited guests. 

During the morning of the first day, the High/Scope consultant 
provides technical assistance to the classroom staff in the form of 
classroom observation and evaluation feedback. Before the class session 
begins, the consultant talks with the classroom staff to establish rapport, 
define the role of the consultant during the class session, obtain a copy 
of the daily plans and the daily routine and answer any questions the staff 
has about the observation* The consultant also makes an evaluation of the 
classroom arrangement and equipment. Following the class session, the 
consultant meets with the classroom staff and the local curriculum 
specialist, who has also observed, to discuss teaching strategies and 
classroom activities as they relate to the children in the class. 

The afternoon of the first day is a technical assistance session for 
administrators which also includes an extensive needs assessment for 
program and staff development. Curriculum and administrative staff meet 
with the consultant to discuss the current program, perceived needs, goals 
and resources. The consultant provides technical assistance on securing 
funds and makes program Improvement suggestions. The consultant reviews the 
High/Scope dissemination model and training models and discusses the 
possibility of the LEA becoming a replication site, a field site or 
participating in other High/Scope services. By the end of the session, the 
consultant has acquired all the information necessary to fill out the Site 
Obesrvation Report, which is used to determine which of the possible sites 
will be the best replication site for the following year (see Appendix D), 
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The second day of the conference is a full-day inservice training 
workshop for the entire staff of the LEA and their invited guests. Each 
LEA is encouraged to invite as many other local service educational 
agencies as possible to this one-day training session* We hope that the 
contacts the LEA makes with agencies they currently work with as well as 
those with whom they have not established a working relationship, will 
increase communication among local agencies and facilitate the collective 
use of the resources available to them as they increase the quality of 
services for young handicapped children* 

Specific objectives of the two-day conference* 



For Receiving Agency: 

• Observe in the classroom — 

- to provide feedback to classroom 
staff as requested* 

- to conduct needs assessment with pro- 
ject director* 



For Outreach Project: 



to see how consistent the 
programs current practice 
is with our model* 
to gather relevant 
information for discussions/ 
negotiations with admini- 
strators* 



• Meet with project director and chief administrators— 



to provide feedback on training 
needs per the classroom observation, 
to conduct a needs assessment based 
on administrator/director's 
expressed needs as well as High/Scope's 
observations* 

to provide technical assistance in 
designing an inservice teacher 
training program based on the High/ 
Scope model* 



- to discuss the match between 
the project and High/Scope's 
model (refer to criteria for 
selecting replication 
sites) • 

- to find out the degree of 
commitment (staff, time and 
dollars) the program Is 
willing to offer* 

- to find out whe makes the 
successful replication 
(i.e*, staff turnover, etc*) 



# Conduct a full-day inservice workshop for staff— 



- to provide consultant feed- 
back on the staff's recep- 
tivity to the curriculum 
model* 



- to provide sessions for 
administrators to preview selected 
learning packages and assess their 
staff's reactions to the High/Scope 
model • 

- to introduce and orient classroom 
staff to the Cognitively Oriented 
Preschool Curriculum and Hlgh/- 
Scope's approach to children with 
special needs* 

Table III-2 summarizes the two-day needs assessment and training visits 
made in 1982-83 and can be found on the following pnge* 
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Table III-2 
1983-8^ "vo Day Conferences 



Kansas City School District. Kansas City, 11/29-30/83 *45 18 65 600 

3139 Hyland Missouri 
Kansas City MO 

Marquette Algiers Interm. School Marquette, 11/3- J l/83 30 15 300 300 
District Michigan 
1427 W. College Ave. 
MarqueUe MI 19855 

The Learning Center Jackson Hole, 11/7-8/814 15 18 259 *451 

PO Box 3*441 Wyoming 
Jackson Hole WY 
307/733-3791 



Region V Head Start Conference Chicago, 11/10-11/83 21 1 250 ?2*J1 

300 S. Wacker Dr. Illinois 
Chicago IL 60606 



Louisville Hfc^d Start Louisville, 2/244-25/8*4 138 71 320 2500 

CEB 24444 Western KY Univ. Kentucky 
Bowling Green KY 



Kent County Special Ed. 
Region III 
7 E. 36th St. SE 
Wyoming MI *49S 08 

Williamsburg James County 
Public Schools 
Matthew-Whaley School 
Williamsburg VA 23185 



Grand Rapids, 2/244-25/844 
Michigan 



Williamsburg, 3/8-9/8*4 
Virginia 



37 22 2060 2060 



21 5 75 6M0 



Rochester Comm. Schools Rochester, 5/9-10/844 15 2 35 205 

44th & Wilcox Michigan 
Rochester MI 48063 
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TRAINING 



Objective: To select promising sites for replication. To provide a 

sequential! mutually determined training sequence for staff at 
replication sites to continue to expand our network of 
competent teachers and trainers in order to provide quality 
education programs to preschool handicapped children. 

Replication Site Selection and Training 

The selection of replication sites was made by weighing data gathered 
on the two-day needs assessment/training visits as well as through 
subsequent phone and mail contacts. We have found that, generally! 501 of 
the sites we visit under the two-day needs assessment/training element of 
our Outreach model meet the criteria for becoming a replication site. The 
criteria for selecting replication sites includes the following: 

o Geographic location: proximity zo other programs in the region; 
services available locally for preschool handicapped children. 

o Evidence that the site has strong potential for implementation of 
the demonstration model as indicated by administrative stability, personal 
commitment by key administrative staff , interest and comment of training 
and teaching staff. 

o Evidence of commitment to allocate or secure funds for selecting or 
establishing a demonstration classroom with a curriculum assistant 
(trainer) | a teacher and paraprcfessional to staff the program. 

o Evidence of commitment to allocate or sscure funds to release 
program staff to participate in training at High/Scope Foundation . 

o Evidence of commitment to gather evaluation and impact data. 

o Evidence of commitment to continue the project into demonstration 
and dissemination phases. 

First Year Replication Sites 

Once a site has been selected for replication 9 a consultant is 
assigned to the site and schedules training vith the on-site trainer. The 
first year of training includes ten days of on-site training by a 
High/Scope consultant and two week-long institutes which are held at 
High/Scope headquarters in Ypsilanti. On-site training covers curriculum 
goals and teaching strategies which are presented by High/Scope consultants 
and local curriculum assistants in inservice workshops. Competencies 
introduced in workshops are monitored by classroom observation and feedback 
from one High/Scope field consultant and/or the curriculum assistant. 
Training is delivered in a spirit of mutual problem solving, involving 
teachers in designing activities and environments that are supportive of 
children's emerging abilities. 

Teachers use the High/Scope Child Observation Record (COR) as well as 
locally selected child instruments to assess needs and evaluate progress. 
Trainers use an implementation profile (the PTTP or MPTTP) to record data 
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on their observations of classrooms and go over this information with 
teachers who are learning to use the model. (See Appendix E for copies of 
the COR, PTTP and MPTIP and accompanying manuals.) 

The institutes for teachers include visits to the High/Scope 
Foundation's Demonstration Classroom and a systematic review of wie 
curriculum framework. The institute for trainers covers basic principles, 
skills and techniques which High/Scope has found to be effective in 18 
years 1 experience in conducting active training programs for educators. 
The High/Scope training sessions enable teachers and supervisors from 
diverse locations to share ideas and experiences in using the High/Scope 
model. An Outreach newsletter, published by High/Scope once during the 
last funding year, also facilitates communication among the replication 
sites and promites the concept of site participate in a national network. 
The first year sites include the following: 

East Pierce County Special Education Cooperative * Sumner, California 

Kalamazoo Head Start - Kalamazoo, Michigan 

Richmond Unified School District - Richmond, California 

Separate oharts for each first year replication site are contained on pages 



Second Year Replication Sites 

During the second year as an Outreach replication site, staff received 
five days on-site consultation focusing on evaluating and planning 
continued training and designing the process for beginning the required 
dissemination activities. The second year replication sites include the 
following: 

1) Delta Sigma Theta Preschool/Head Start, Los Angeles, California 

2) Jackson Intermediate School District, Jackson, Michigan 

3) Youngstown Easter Seal Society Developmental Preschool Program, 
Youngstown, Ohio 

4) Office of Riverside County/Superintendent of Schools, Riverside, 
California 

5) Los Angeles Child Care an J Development Center 

Separate charts for each second year replication site are contained on 
pages . 
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REPLICATION SITE DESCRIPTION 



First Year Site Second Year Site 



ERIC 



Contact Person: Evelvn Rprkfnrd . 

Site Name- Richmon d Unified School District 

Address: 



1 108 Bissel 1 Ave. 



CI tv/State/ZIp: Richmond California 



Telephone: (M5 ) 23**-3825 

1. Number of classrooms using model components: 

12 classrooms 2 sessions each day 

2. Staff members: 

• Full-time classroom staff: _J_2_ teachers _j_2_ aides 

c Part-time support support staff: teacher consultants/trainers 

student teachers 

3 therapists — types: Speeach and 0.T, 



parents involved in classroom 

Other: Arim, f. Parent C.nnrA. 

3. Model components used with (*) or without (o) adaptation: 

0 Room Arrangement Number 

_q_ Daily Routine Q Space 

q Active Learning n Time 

q Language _Q_ Feel i ngs 

Q Representation _q_ Classroom Management 

n Classification q Team Planning 

^Serlation Q Working with Parents 

k. Number of children served by age range and handicapping condition: 
3 to 5 years old; JjO. handicapped; ^20 nonhandi capped 

E M I Speech/Language Impaired 

* Learning Disabled 

"Hearing Impaired Orthopedl cal ly Impaired 

Visually Impaired Other" 



~ Emotionally Impaired Multiply Impaired 

5. Improved service at existing site: 

• Prior to this year, each classroom took a more ecletic approach to teaching, 
now there is a specific philosophical and theoretical base with methodology. 
Teachers are sharing more classroom activities and more inservice training 
is being provided for the staff. 

6. New services not previously supported: 
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REPLICATION SITE DESCRIPTION 

First Year Site Second Year Site 

Contact Person: Rich Borton . 

Site Name* ^ aSt P* erce County Special Services Cooperative 

. 1202 Wood Avenue 

Address : . . — — 

Ctty/State/ZIp: Sumner WA 98190 



Te 1 ephone ; ( 206 ) 863- 2201 

t. Number of classrooms using model components: 

10 classrooms l sessions each day 

2. Staff members: 

• Full-time classroom staff : teachers ^ aides 

i 

• Part-time support support staff: 1 teacher consultants/trainers 

student teachers 

3 therapists — types : fl J P.T.. and 
Speech , 

parents Involved In classroom 

1 other: Psychologist _ 

3. Model components used with (*) or without (o) adaptation. 

0 Room Arrangement 0_ Number 

Dally Routine , 0 Space 

n_ Active Learning 0_ Time 

a Language _0_ Feelings 

n Representation __0_ Classroom Management 

'~n~ Classification 0 Team Planning 

^Serlatlon Q Working with Parents 

k. Number of children served by age range and handicapping condition: 

- to years old; 1 m handicapped; o nonhandl capped 

oEMI 35 Speech/Language Impaired 

- a ~ jmi ig Learning Disabled 
^Hearing Impaired 8 Orthopedlcal ly Impaired 

Visually Impaired t Other: 



Emotionally Impaired Jk_ Multiply Impaired 

5. Improved service at existing site: 

. Using a developmental approach has helped the teachers plan for the 

children based upon their strengths rather than attempting to remediate their 
hand i caps . 

6. New services not previously supported: 
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REPLICATION SITE DESCRIPTION 

First Year Site _X_ Second Year Site 
Contact Person: Edie Lund 



Site Name: Kalamazoo Head Start 

.ji^,, 201 W. Kalamazoo 

Address : ■ 



C! ty/State/ZIp: K^lam^nn mi kwm 



Te 1 ephone : ( 616 ) 385-8535 . 

1. Number of classrooms using model components: 

15 classrooms 2 sessions each day 

2. Staff members: 

• Full-time classroom staff : 15 teachers ^ aides 

• Part-time support support staff: J_ teacher consultants/trainers 

student teachers 



therapists — types: 



parents Involved In classroom 

7 other: supervisors S parent coordina tors 



3. Model components used with (*) or without (o) adaptation: 

0 Room Arrangement n Number 

_0_ Dally Routine Space 

0 Active Learning _q_ Time 

0 Language __Q_ Feelings 

T" Representation Classroom Management 

'~b""~ Classification _a_ Team P 1annln 9 

~ Seriation Working with Parents 

k. Number of children served by age range and handicapping condition: 
to _5_ years old; _5_0_ handicapped; iign nonhandl capped 

^ £ M I Speech/Language Impaired 

TM I Learning Disabled 

~T Hearing Impaired 2 Orthopedical ly Impaired 

"T" Visually Impaired 7 Other:Developmental 1 v delayed 

Emotionally Impaired Multiply Impaired 

5. Improved service at existing site: 

More inservice training for teachers than would normally be available. 



6. New services not previously supported: 
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REPLICATION SITE DESCRIPTION 



First Year Site Second Year Site 

Contact Person: Lula Trammel 1 



Site Name: Delta Sigma Theta Preschool /Head Start 

Address: 37A2 King Blvd. , Suite 200 

Cltv/State/ZIp: Los Angeles CA 90008 | 

Te 1 ephone : ( 212 ) 295-2601 

1. Hunger of classrooms using model components: 

10 classrooms _ J sessions each day 

2. Staff members: 

• Full-time classroom staff: 10 teachers aides 

• Part-time support support staff: teacher consultants/trainers 

student teachers 

J therapists — types: Spegr.h 



parents Involved In classroom 

2 Othen Health specialist, nsyr-hnlnp i st 



3. Model components used with (*) or without (o) adaptation: 

o Room Arrangement o Number 

_o_ Daily Routine o Space 

__o_ Active Learning __p__ Time 

0 Language o Feelings 

T Representation __o_ Classroom Management 

'""o~ Massif Icatlon o Team Planning 

~~ o" Sertation o Working with Parents 

k. Number of children served by age range and handicapping condition: 

3 to 5 years old; 37 handicapped; 150 nonhandl capped 

1 12 Speech/Language Impaired 

— g~ Learning Disabled 

"Hearing Impaired Orthopedlcal ly Impaired 

"Visually Impaired Other: 



Emotionally Impaired £ Multiply Impaired 

5. Improved service at existing site: 

o Incorporated teacher interaction into a total free-play time, 
o Planning changed from weekly to daily planning. 

o Workshops were planned to reflect the expressed needs of the teachers. 

6. New services not previously supported: 

o More use of bilingual techniques to deal with the large population of 
bilingual children 



REPLICATION SITE DESCRIPTION 



First Year Site Second Year Site 

Contact Person: Paula Alexander 



Site Name: Jackson Intermediate School District 

Address : Torrent Center, 1175 W Parnell 

Clty/State/ZIp: Jackson Ml 



Tel ephone: ( V 



1. Number of classrooms using model components: 

3 classrooms 1 hal f-day sessions each day 

2 full-day 

2. Staff members: 

• Full-time classroom staff: 5 teachers aides 

• Part-time support support staff: teacher consultants/trainers 

student teachers 
therapists — types : speech 



parents Involved In classroom 

J other: administrator 



3. Model components used with (*) or without (o) adaptation: 

o Room Arrangement Number 

_o__ Dally Routine Space 

_o__ Active Learning Time 

Language o Feelings 
Representation _o_ Classroom Management 
' Classification 0 Team Planning 
Serlatlon Working with Parents 

1». Nunfcer of children served by age range and handicapping condition: 
3 to _2? years old; Mj handicapped; 0 nonhand I capped 

6 Emi Speech/Language Impaired 

"7 Jul Learning Disabled 

_Hearing Impaired Orthopedlcal ly Impaired 

Visually Impaired 36 Other: r>R V p.M pmpni-ai iy impaired 

fcmotionally Impaired Multiply Impaired 

5. Improved service at existing site: 

' o More acceptance of cognitive-developmental approach, less emphasis on 
behavior modification. 



6. New services not previously supported: 

o All staff got involved in the curriculum training after seeing the ini 
tiul results in the demonstration classroom. 
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REPLICATION SITE DESCRIPTION 



First Year Site Second Year Site 

Contact Person: Amy Gambrel/Andy Dougles 



Site Name: You nc,stown Easter Seal Society Developmental Presc hool Program 

Address : " 2 °9 Ed " ards St - 

Cltv/State/ZIp: Youngstown OH ^502 

Telephone: ( 2 1 6 ) 7^3-1168 

1. Number of classrooms using model components: 

j, classrooms 2 sessions each day 

2. Staff members: 

• Full-time classroom staff: j» teachers Jj_aldes 

• Part-time support support staff: _2_ teacher consultants/tral ners 

student teachers 

1 0 the rap! sts— types : 2 occupational. 5 speech 

3 physical 

parents Involved In classroom 

1 Othe r : Administrator 



3. Model components used with (*) or without (o) adaptation: 

o Room Arrangement o Number 

_o_ Dally Routine _o_ Space 

o Active Learning o Time 

o Language o Feelings 

"^"Representation o Classroom Management 

'~ Classification o Team Planning 

~Serlatlon o Working with Parents 

k. Number of children served by age range and handicapping condition: 
2 to 6 years old; 90 handicapped; 0 nonhandl capped 

EMI 25 Speech/Language Impaired 

TMI 17 Learning Disabled 

TT Hearing Impaired 18 Orthopedi cal ly Impaired 

Visually Impaired 5 Other: Neuro lngir.al nunrrw 

"Emotionally Impaired Multiply Impaired 

5. Improved service at existing site: 

o Cooperative planning and teaching by all classroom and support staff 
o Teachers made progress in individualizing and assessing children 
deve lopmenta 1 ly. 

6. New services not previously supported: 
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REPLICATION SITE DESCRIPTION 



First Year Site Second Year Site _ ^ 

Contact Person: Judith Wagner. Education Coordinator 

Site Name: Office of Riverside County/Superintendent of Scho ols 

Address: 395* 12th St - 

Cltv/State/ZIp; Riverside CA 92502 

Telephone: ( 71 *t ) 788-6613 

1. Number of classrooms using model components: 

12*4 classrooms J sessions each day 

2. Staff members: 

• Full-time classroom staff: teachers aides 

• Part-time support support staff: teacher consultants/trainers 

student teachers 

1_ therapists — types : Speech/Occupat iona l 

L ots parents Involved In classroom 

1 Other: pcyr hnlr»g i ct 

3. Model components used with (*) or without (o) adaptation: 

o Room Arrangement o Number 

__o_ Dally Routine _g_ Space 

o Active Learning o Time 

o Language o Fee 11 ngs 

T Representation o Classroom Management 

'~ Classification o Tear.i Planning 

~"o~ Serlatlon c Working with Parents 

1*. Number of children served by age range and handicapping condition: 
3 to _5_ years old; 142 handicapped; 1 300 nonhandl capped 

5 EMI kl Speech/Language Impaired 

2~ TMI 27 Learning Disabled 

"X Hearing Impaired _2_ Orthopedlcal ly Impaired 

"X Visually Impaired 2 fi 0 ther: Health Impaired 

IT Emotionally Impaired \k_ Multiply Impaired 

5. Improved service at existing site: 

o More workshops for teachers implementing the curriculum that were 

designed to meet their expressed needs, 
o Teachers are planning on a daily basis rather than weekly. 



6. New services not previously supported: 
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REPLICATION SITE DESCRIPTION 



First Year Site Second Year Site 



Contact Person: .Ian;™ nn.mi 

Site Name: Pace Head Start 



Address : 1301 W. Washington Blvd. 

Ctty/State/Zlp: Los Angeles CA 90006 

Te 1 ephone : ( 213 ) 7^8-8^31 

1. Number of classrooms using model components: 

16 classrooms 2 sessions each day 

2. Staff members: 

• Full-time classroom staff: 32 teachers 32 aides 

• Part-time support support staff: teacher consultants/trainers 

student teachers 

2 therapists— types: Q.T. . P.T. 

Speech 



parents Involved In classroom 

k other: Admin. 



3. Model components used with (*) or without (o) adaptation: 

o_ Room Arrangement o Number 

o_ Dally Routine o Space 

o_ Active Learning o Time 

o Language o Feelings 

"^"Representation o Classroom Management 

' o Classification Q Team Planning 

__o_ Serlatlon o Working with Parents 

i». Number of children served by age range and handicapping condition: 

to q years old; go handicapped; frgg nonhandlcapped 

EMI Speech/Language Impaired 

TMl Learning Disabled 

Hearing Impaired Orthopedlcal ly Impaired 

Visually Impaired Other: 



Emotionally Impaired Multiply Impaired 

5. Improved service at existing site: 

Teachers are more enthusiastic after trying it c t for a year and determining 
that the approach really works. They reported lots of gains in terms of 
language development and purposeful ness of the children. 

6. New services not previously supported: 
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Working with College/University Training Programs 



College Programs Re, lcation Model 

There are presently six universities that offer training in the 
curriculum to students. The University of Missouri was a 
demonstration/replication site and continues to offer both seminars and 
practicum experiences to students. The Children's Center at the University 
of Wisconsin/Green Bay is directed by a former teacher from our Green Bay 
Day Nursery replication site and is implementing the model and 
mainstreaming handicapped children. The University of Wisconsin/Stevens 
Point has an Early Childhood: Exceptional Educational Needs Program for 
graduate students working toward a Master's degree in the field of 
preschool education. The coordinators of this program, Drs. Darvin and 
Marge Miller, provide seminars in the curriculum and encourage students to 
visit the central Wisconsin network of turn-key replication sites. St. 
Norbert's College in Green Bay has seminars focusing on the curriculum that 
are provided by Debb Roewer at our Green Bay site. The Child Development 
Laboratory at North Carolina A & T College in Greensboro has begun to train 
student teachers and is providing training for area Head Start staff and 
day care providers. North Hampton Area Community College is the newest 
addition to our training institutions. They will use the model in the 
school's child care services program and will train student teachers who do 
their practicums there. 

The names, addresses, contact persons and telephone numbers of these 
university programs are listed below. 



University of Missouri 
Dept. of Child & Family Development 
Stanley Hall 
Columbia MO 65201 
Dr. Jean Ispa, 314/882-4035 

University of Wisconsin/Green Bay 
The Children's Center 
2420 Nicolat Dr. 
Green Bay WI 54301 
Pat Schoenbach, 414/465-2199 

University of Wisconsin/Stevens Pt. 
School of Education 
Stevens Point WI 54481 

Drs. Darvin & Marge Miller 

715/346-4667 



North Carolina A&T College 
Child Development Lab. 
Home Economics Dept. 
Benbow Hall, 312 Dudley St. 
Greenfboro NC 27406 
Dr. Harold Mazyck, 919/924-7362 

North Hampton Area Comm. College 
Early Childhood Education Child 

Care Services 
3835 Green Pond Rd. 
Bethlehem PA 18017 

Dr. Anne Marie Briggs 



St. Norbert College 
Early Childhood Education Class 
De Pere WI 54115 
Sr. Mary Alyce Lack, 414/337-3181 
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IV. ADMINISTRATIVE SUMMARY 



Project staff were encouraged by our overall increase in the number 
of handicapped children served by participants in our outreach activities. 
However, we did not reach our goal of ten replication sites, we were only 
able to get three sites to Join our replication network. 

One of our problems was the uncertainty of the second year of our 
proposed two year Outreach Model. Even though we assured two sites we were 
negotiating with that, we could continue to provide phone consultations 
even if we were no longer funded. 

Overall, project activities progressed smoothly and with the exception 
of fewer sites than anticipated, we reached all of our goals. 

We made a concerted effort this year to increase the number of 
handicapped children served, and we did. Interestingly, the corresponding 
number of participants is down. It is obvious that we were much more 
selective in the audiences that we chose for our introductory/awareness and 
training and teaching assistance conferences. 

We are saddened that our Outreach activities have been terminated 
because our project has not been funded for 1 984—85. 
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DAVID W HORN BECK 

• fAfl lUPIRiNTtNOtNl 




SPtCJAl t DUC A T ION T T Y 659 2666* 
VOC REHABILITATION TTY 659 2282* 
FOR DEAF ONLY 



MARYLAND STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 



200 WKST BALTIMORE STRUCT 
BALTIMORK, MARYLAND 21201*2595 
(301) 659- 2498 



July 24, 1984 



Ms, Bettye McDonald 

HIGH/ SCOPE First Chance Outreach Project 
600 North River Street 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 48197 

Dear Ms. McDonald: 

Thank you for your recent participation in the Early Childhood Special 
Education Outreach Fair sponsored by The Johns Hopkins University in coopera- 
tion with the Maryland Department of Education, Division of Special Education, 

The overall reaction to the Outreach Fair has been extremely positive. 
Your presentation of HIGH/SCOPE First Chance Outreach Project information 
contributed significantly to this perception as well as to the success of the 
total Fair. 

At this point in time a final evaluation report is in the process of 
being completed. Technical assistance requests are also being compiled. I 
anticipate sending you a copy of the evaluation report for the 1984 Outreach 
Fair within the next month. In addition, I will include information related 
to specific technical assistance requests and the proposed plan for follow-up 
under next year's State Implementation Grant. I believe the recent successful 
effort clearly demonstrates the potential for increased collaboration between 
state departments of education and HCEEP Outreach projects. 

We look forward to the possibility of holding an Outreach Fair during 
1985, perhaps on an expanded basis. It certainly provides a forum for timely 
exchange of professional expertise and quality program practices. 

Thank you again for your participation in and contribution to this 
ac t ivi ty . 




Sincerely, 



Nancy VoroDey 
SIG Assistant Project Coordinator 
Division of Special Education 



NV/jec 
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i£ajt€t Oca/ (Society 

. . sowing disabled Children and Adults in 
Mahoning, Trumbull and Columbiana Counties 

Muin Office; J. FORI) C RANDALL REHABILITATION CENTER 
299 Edwards Street • Youngstown, Ohio 44502 • (216)743*1168 
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MtdK'.iI DirvMoi til 
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ROBI-KI J. (II IK A, M.D. 
McJic.il I >ircit«»i i>l 
Adult Smuv* 



March 19, 1984 
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(Vrtilh'd \ v \ ( ■•mpu-lunsiw 
Outpatient Rehabilitation 1 .uihtv 
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I iJvv.iuK Sheet 
Ymnn^i»»vv n. OIim 44502 
(2161 "43-1 IhK 

TRl MBl I I. C OINTY 

6f»hO ( enter Ujli 

Nik v (thin 44446 
i2!M (^2 ?57< 

('01 I "MBl \N\rOl 'N I V 

4u"22 State K.. u it 154 
l.i^bufi.Ohio 44432 
(216) 424-9573 



Bettye W. McDonald 
Outreach Coordinator 

Highscope Educational Research Foundation 
600 North River Street 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 48197 

Dear Mi.. McDonald: . 

The J* Ford Crandall Rehabilitation Center is an outpatient 
facility providing rehabilitation services to children and adults. 
As a result of onsight supervision and consultation from the 
Highscope Educational Research Foundation we have been able 
to incorporate many of the elements of the cognitively oriented 
cirriculum in our diagnositc therapy groups. It is our feeling 
that our professional staff, children, and parents have all bene- 
fited equally from this particular cirriculum model. We look 
forward to continued work with you in an effort to provide high 
quality programs to the disabled children in our area. 



ince/ely, 




Amy Gambrel 

Director of Children's Programs 



AG/ac 
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Jackson County Intermediate 
School District 



<£yle Q orranl (Renter 



1175 West Partial I Road 
Jackson, Ml 49202- 1693 

(517) 787-8910 



February 16, 1984 



Bettye McDonald, Institute Coordinator 
High/Scope Educational kesearch Foundation 
600 North River Street 
Ypsilanti, MI 48197 



Dear Bettye, 

I want you to know that we consider ourselves to be 
extremely fortunate to have been part of the High/Scope 
outreach program. It is very difficult to implement new 
teaching philosophy and methods just by reading from a book. 
Your week long teaching institutes, demonstration classrooms 
and consultants have all provided quality information and 
technical help. As our nation moves toward excellence in 
education, please be sure that you have contributed to this 
goal in a real sense as it relates to us at Torrant Center. 

Thank you for sharing with us and helping us to improve 
our teaching strategies. 



Sincerely, 




Paula Alexander 

Supervisor of Instructional Services 



PA/kw 
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High/Scope Educational Research Foundation 

600 North River Street 
Ypsilanti. Michigan 46197 
(313) 465-2000 

David P. Weikart PhJX 



LETTER OF AGREEMENT FOR INSERVICE TRAINING 

PROVIDED BY 

THE HIGH/SCOPE EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH FOUNDATION £ 



The High/Scope Educational Research Foundation of Ypsilanti, Michigan 
(hereafter referred to as High/Scope) and St. Cloud Public Schools of 
St. Cloud, Minnesota enter into the following agreement on this 28th 
day of April, I9S3. 



Purpose of Agreement 

» 

The Host Program is desirous of entering into an agreement with • 
High/Scope to provide a one-day conference through the First Chance 
Outreach Project. The conference will be given in St. Cloud f Minnesota 
on June 2, 1983. 

The general purpose of the one-day conference is to provide awareness 
Information to conference participants for implementing the High/Sccpe 
Cognitively Oriented Preschool Curriculum with moderately handicapped 
preschoolers in an educational setting. 

High/Scope will provide the following : 

1. One day of an awareness workshop on using the High/Scope Cognitively 
Oriented Preschool Curriculum with moderately handicapped preschool 
children for conference participants on June 2nd, 1983. 

2* Curriculum materials distributed to the participants at the awareness 
session. 

3. Media (videotapes, films, filmstrips) used during the conference. 



•_•> 
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St. Cloud, MN 
Page 2 

April 28th, I983 



The Host Program will provide the following : 

1. Media equipment (videotape deck and monitor, 16mm film projector, 
projection screen, or audio recorder cassette player) and 
instructional aides (blackboard or paper easel) as required by 
the High/Scope consultant. 

2. Arrangements for physical facility suitable for workshops and 
discussions as requested by the High/Scope consultant. 

3. Arrangements for transportation of the High/Scope consultant to and 
from the local airport and between the motel and workshop site as 
needed. 

k. Arrangements for hotel accommodations for the High/Scope consultant 
as needed. 

Costs of Services 

Kigh/Scope will assume the first $250.00 of expenses including travel- 
surface and air, lodging and per diem. St. Cloud Public Schools will 
assume responsibility for all posts over $250.00, 

S 1 gnatures n 

By ^/T, H /h' A^tl B y : d ^J^ £^dMk^ 

Bettye W. McDonald Charles TT.'Wal Tgren [y 

Outreach Coordinator Executive Vice President 

For High/Scope Educational Research Foundation, Ypsilanti, Michigan 

On: (2j£±lI± LI 

f (date) 



By: DISTRICT #742 COMMUNITY SCHOOLS 




For St. Cloud Public Schools, St. Cloud, Minnesota* 



On: Mav 12. 19Q3 

Cdate) 



Total cost to the District not to exceed $500.00 
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Hij;h/S(0)><! Educational Research Foundation 



(.00 North Kivor Street 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 40197 
|;n.3) 4Bi;-2()Oo 

David P. Weikart. Ph.D. 

I'u-uiuiil 

LETTER OF AGREEMENT 
TWO DAY OUTREACH PRESENTATION 

The High/Scope Educational Research Foundat ion of Ypsilanti, Michigan 
(hereafter referred to as High/Scope) and the Kalamazoo Head Start 
program of Kalamazoo, Ml enter into the fDllowing agreement on this 
9th day of February, 1333. 

Purpose of Agreement , Kalamazoo Head Start is desirous of entering 
into an agreement with High/Scope to provide a two-day conference 
through the First Chance Outreach Project. Thw conference will be 
held in Kalamazoo, Michigan on April 1** and 15, 1983. The general 
purposes of the two-day conference are to: 

• conduct a needs assessment and evaluation of the educational 
program based on a developmental framework; 

• provide technical assistance in designing and implementing an 
inservice staff training program; 

• provide inservice training in implementing t! e High/Scope Cog- 
nit i ve 1 y Or i en ted Preschoo 1 Curr i cu 1 urn; and 

• provide inservice training for working with moderately handi- 
capped preschoolers in an educational setting. 

High/Scope wiT 1 provide the following : 

One day of technical assistance on April 1**, 1 9 83 * 

• The High/Spope consultant will observe and will initiate a 
follow-up discussion with the classroom staff, 

• The High/Scope consultant will meet with administrators and 
curriculum development staff to discuss inservice training needs 

and the possibility of High/Scope providing future inservice training. 

• The High/Scope consultant will provide a written report of these 
discussions to Ms. Edie Lund, Education Director following the visit. 

2. One day of inservice staff training on using the High/Scope Cogni- 
tively Oriented Preschool Curriculum witn moJerai«-iy nandicappea 
preschool children for the staff and their invited guests from other 
preschool programs on April 15, 1983- 

3. Curricul un mater ial s used by participants at the full-day workshop 
and during classroom observation. 

k. Media (videotapes, fiins, filmstrips) as requested by consultant. 
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K alamazoo Head Start will provide* the following : 

1. Media equipment (videotape deck and monitor, 16mm film projector, 
projection screen or audio recorder cassette player) and instruc- 
tional aides (blackboard or paper easel) as requested by consultant. 

2. Arrangements for physical facility suitable for workshops and dis- 
cussions as requested by consultant* 

* 

3« Arrangements for transportation of consultant to *nH from thp local 
airport and between the motel and workshop site as needed, 

k. Arrangements for hotel accommodations for the consultant as needed. 

5* Arrangements for release time for classroom staff to attend the 
full-day workshop. 

6. Arrangements for the High/Scope consultant to meet with a group of 
the appropriate administrators and educational supervisors during 
the technical assistance session the afternoon of April \k f 1 983 • 

Costs of Services . 

• High/Scope will assume the consultant's fee and the first $250.00 of 
expenses for air and ground transportation, lodging and oer diem, 

S i gnatures : , 

By; -— u^ . / / J7/J^sL By: {^ll^L flJlCCa^ 

Bettve w, McDonald Charles R. Wallgren 

Outreach Coordinator Executive Vice President 



For High/Scope Educational Research Foundation 

On: ■^±/ ! J LL u Li ^ <?, 
~C* // /( date 
By: Yytt» U By: 



For Kalamazoo Head Start, Kalamazoo, Michigan 

On: ^f^V ?S?' 

date 
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HIGH/SCOPE EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH FOUNDATION 
Visitor's Evaluation 



What did you like most about the High/Scope curriculum framework 
and about the school ? 



Pre there aspects of our school program you have questions or 
reservations about? What are they? 
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INFORMATION FOR VISITORS 

SOME QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 



High/Scope Educational Research Foundation 
600 North River Street 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 48197 

David P. Weikart, Ph»D* 
President 



Visits to the High/Scope Foundation classrooms 
are regularly scheduled during the first full 
week of each month (October through May)* 
Contact the Foundation (313) 485-2000 for 
specific detAils and arrangements. 



9 
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WHAT IS THE PURPOSE OP THE HIGH/SCOPE STAFF 
TRAINING AND CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT CENTER? 



The preschool and kindergarten classes of the 
High/Scope Training and Curriculum Development 
Center (the High/Scope "School") serve the 
following functions: 

• the "workbench 11 setting in which the 
Cognitively Oriented Curriculum continually 
undergoes development and evaluation • 

• the setting for training Foundation staff 
and others in the principles and methods of the 
Cognitively Oriented Curriculum. 

• the location for audiovisual productions 
illustrating the Curriculum. 

• a demonstration facility for students, 
educators! and policy makers illustrating the 
implementation of the High/Scope Cognitively 
Oriented Curriculum with a diverse group of 
chi Idren • 



HOW IS THE HIGH/ SCOPE SCHOOL FUNDED? 

Funds for the school and the Foundation's 
outreach activities come from tuition fees, 
eontnbjt ions to the Foundation Scholarship 
Fund, and training and technical assistance 
contracts with local school districts and other 
education agencies. A gift from the B*gley 
Foundation was used to purchase the buildings 
at 206 Forest and to remodel the space used as 
the preschool and kindergarten classroom at 
this facility. 
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WHO ARE THE CHILDREN AND HOW ARB THEY SELECTED? 



Enrollment It based on applications by parents. 
Children with special needs may also be 
referred to the preschool by community agencies 
or school districts. 

Each year there are approximately 17-18 chil- 
dren in both the preschool and kindergarten 
classes. Children range in age from 2 1/2 to 6. 

The students are a heterogeneous group drawn 
from all socio-economic and ethnic groups in 
the Ypsilanti area. They include gifted 
children and handicapped children. Some of 
the preschool children have special needs of 
the kind that would make them eligible for 
public school services under the Michigan 
Mandatory Special Education Act. These 
handicapping conditions include physical and 
intellectual impairment, speech, vision, or 
hearing impairments, and emotional 
disturbances. 



WHAT ARE THE TUITION FEES? 

Scholarships are available for both preschool 
and kindergarten children. Financial aid 
information and applications can be obtained 
from the Foundation. 

Maximum fees are: 
Preschool : 

Sl.OOO.OO/year, 1/2 day 5 mornings per 

week 

Kindergarten : 

$l,000.00/year, 1/2 day 5 afternoons per 

week 



The school year basically tracks the Ypsilanti 
Public Schools calendar in terms of starcing, 
holiday and closing dates. 



WHO ARE THE STAFF OF THE HIGH/ SCOPE SCHOOL? 



Preschool : 

Donna McClelland, Teacher 

B.S.t Eastern Michigan University; 
Graduate Studies, Eastern Michigan University, 
School of Special Education 

Jennifer Weikart, Teacher Aide 

B.A., Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 

Kindergarten: 

Sam A. Hannibal, Teacher 

B.S. Jackson State College, Jackson, 
Mississippi; M. A.T. , Michigan State University 



ARE PARENTS INVOLVED IN THE SCHOOL PROGRAM? 

Parents are encouraged to visit the classroom 
as observers or to participate as teacher 
assistants. Regular parent group meetings are 
held* Parents are also invited to participate 
in training workshops and meet with teachers in 
individual school conferences or educationally 
focused home visits* 



WHAT IS THE HIGH/SCOPE COGNITIVELY ORIENTED 

CURRICULUM? 

The Cognitively Oriented Curriculum is a 
framework for education in which children are 
active, both physically and mentally, in which 
they plan and make decisions, in which they 
develop abilities to seek out and organize 
Information on their own* It is a framework 
for the education of creative and independent 
minds — education that "teaches 11 the process of 
active learning. 

4 



The curriculum outlines a get of "key 
experience*" that are essential to intellectual 
growth for each stage of development. The 
teicher deliberately and systematically helps 
children predict and anticipate, observe, 
describe and compare, explain, manipulate, 
test, explore, hypothesize, find alternative 
strategies. The teacher's job is to help 
children incorporate these processes into 
whatever they are doing. 

Teaching must build upon — not direct or 
control—the thoughts and actions of children. 
Learning in a cognitively oriented classroom 
occurs when children become Intensely involved 
in activities or projects of their own design. 
Teaching in a cognitively oriented classroom 
means insuring that such activity (work chosen 
and organized by children) takes place and 
insuring that this activity encourages thinking 
and reasoning. 

Each child decides daily what he wants to do. 
The teacher helps him develop a plan as 
completely as he is able* He is helped to 
break down the task into manageable pieces to 
define a sequence of steps to identify the 
necessary materials or equipment. A young 
child^ piari is seen as a commitment to a 
certain activity which the teacher then 
supports. Over time, the child is helped to 
Increase the complexity and range of his plan 
and to increase his ability to conceptualize, 
or think about his decisions before he acts. 
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Long-tern interests and Involvements are 
supported, encouraged, and valued* Children 
develop the ability to set goals and carry them 
out, to work independently and in groups* To 
understand the process by which things get 
done, children exercise these skills daily. 
The child's plan provides the format for 
teaching. It's the springboard for question- 
ing! suggesting, posing problems. The 
teacher helps the child reflect upon what he is 
doing, make observations, notice relations, 
define problems or ask questions. 

The High/Scope model! through years of field 
testing! has combined a unified educational 
theory with practical classroom experience. 
Teachers understand the thinking and reasoning 
processes characteristic of young children; 
they plan activities that support emerging 
skills; they recognize and work within in- 
dividual child differences. Children 
participate in a daily process of planning, 
doing, and reviewing that sharpens decision- 
making skills; they learn through active 
experience with people, places, and things. 

Computers have been added to the classroom and 
are valuable for the purpose of developing 
creative and independent learners. Through the 
use of computers, children gain new and useful 
skills for an emerging world-wide technologi- 
cal society. With carefully selected and ap- 
propriate programs, the computers assist the 
teacher in providing activities for develop- 
ing not only thinking and reasoning skills in 
children, but academic skills as well. 

In a variety of educational settings, in 
classrooms with diverse populations of children 
and adults k in both urban and rural communi- 
ties! teachers, administrators and parents 
have found the Cognitively Oriented Curric- 
ulum an effective framework for teaching and 



learning. 
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WHAT IS THE CLASSROOM ROUTINE? 



There are four principles that underlie the 
daily routine in the High/Scope Cognitively 
Oriented Curriculum: 

1. The daily routine is designed to provide 
consistency. A consistent routine provides 
direction for the children and helps them 
develop internal controls* 

2* The daily routine is focused firs- on 
the child 1 s need for active involvement and 
decision-making and second on the teacher's 
need for an orderly setting in which to teach. 

i. The daily routine provides a mechanism 
through which children become responsible for 
creating the materials and activities for their 
own learning. 

4. The daily routine provides for a variety 
of interactions among children and adults. 
Time is provided for the child to work alone, 
individually with the teacher, in small groups* 
and in large groups and with other children. 



DESCRIPTION OF PRESCHOOL ROUTINE 
Planning Time 

During planning time the children decide for 
themselves what they are going to do first 
during work time. The children, with the 
teacher's assistance, decide what materials 
they will need and how to go about the work 
they have set for themselves. A teacher may 
write down the child's plan as an aid to 
remembering the plan, in order to effectively 
interact and recall with the child during work 
time. Teachers plan with children in a variety 
of ways which are appropriate to the child's 
needs and developmental level. 
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Work Tine 



During work time the children carry out their 
initial plans for projects and activities* 
With the assistance and support of adults and 
other children, a child may build with wood in 
the construction area, paint pictures or use 
Modeling clay in the art area, use the dress-up 
clothes and play H houae N in the house area, 
read books or work with puzzles in the quiet 
area, or build roads, bridges or other 
structures in the block area* 

For three* and four-year-olds the process 
of planning continues throughout work time* 
Some children My be able to sustain play for 
thirty minutes whereas others have completed 
their Initial plan after ten minutes and are 
ready to do something else; the planning 
process is used again at this point* 

Clean-up 

At clean-up time the children are expected to 
return materials and equipment to their places 
and store their uncompleted projects* The 
process of cleaning up not only restores order 
to the classroom but provides a learning 
situation for children as well* They learn 
where items belong and why certain items are 
stored together* 



8 
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Small Group Time 

The children are divided into small groups for 
snacks, reviewing the day's work, and engaging 
in an activity which is usually planned by the 
teachers. The teachers provide experiences 
which introduce concepts, materials and ac- 
tivities* These teacher-initiated experi- 
ences expand the possibilities for children's 
work and may provide specific skills needed 
for projects children have undertaken (cut- 
ting, pasting, taping). In addition, small 
group time provides a time for teachers to 
carefully observe each child 1 a abilities, 
growth, and interests. 

Circle Time 

This portion of the schedule involves a review 
of the day and other activities such as circle 
games, stories, music and movement activities, 
etc. This is a time when all the children 
are involved in an organized activity* 

Outside Tlae 

The children participate in physical activity 
during this period. Outdoor equipment such as 
balls, swings, slides are used freely by the 
children while the adults continue to talk with 
and work with the children. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE KINDERGARTEN ROUTINE 



The kindergarten classroom routine is similar 
to the previously described preschool routine 
with the following additions: 

Representation and Evaluation 

Children represent their work time experiences 
by making models or pictures and by dictating 
or writing stories. 

Then the children evaluate the work with the 
teacher by presenting their models or pictures 
or reading their stories to a small group of 
children* They answer questions from the other 
children and the teacher about what they have 
accomplished* 

Language Group Tiste 

Reading, writing and related language skills 
are presented during this small group time* 
Children spend time reading on their own, to 
each other, or listening to stories read by the 
adult. Children also engage in activities that 
help them develop reading and writing skills. 
Writing experience stories, writing letters to 
other children, relatives, etc*, and alpha- 
bet/word recognition are examples of 
reading and writing activities that are 
presented* 
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DAILY 


SCHEDULE— PRESCHOOL 


8:30 - 


8: 


45 


Gathering/Story 


8:45 - 


9: 


00 


Planning 


9:00 - 


10: 


00 


Work Time 


10:00 - 


10: 


15 


Clean-up 


10:15 - 


10: 


45 


Recall, Snack, Small Group 


10:45 - 


11: 


10 


Circle Time 


11:10 - 


11: 


30 


Outside Activity 



DAILY SCHEDULE— KINDERGARTEN 



12:30 - 


12: 


50 


Language Small Group Time 


12:50 - 


1 : 


10 


Planning 


1:10- 


2: 


00 


Work Time 


2:00 - 


2: 


05 


Clean-up 


2:05 - 


2: 


40 


Representation /Evaluation 


2:40 - 


2: 


50 


Snack Time 


2:50 - 


3: 


10 


Small Group Time 


3:10 - 


3: 


30 


Circle/Outside Time 



V. 
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Goals of the Foundation 



The High/Scope Educational Research Foundation is an independent, 
non-profit organization with headquarters in Ypsilanti, Michigan. The 
Foundation's principal goal is to develop and disseminate practical 
alternatives to the traditional ways of educating children and training 
teachers. 

Under the leadership of David P. Wsikart, the Foundation has devel- 
oped the Cognitively Oriented Curriculum for infancy through the 
early adolescent years; operates preschool and elementary demon- 
stration classrooms and a summer workshop for teenagers; conducts 
professional conferences, wcrkshops, and seminars for the training 
of adults in the field of education; carries out evaluative research on 
educational programs; operates a graduate-level training program in 
education and human development; and produces audio-visual and 
print materials for educators, parents and others who train and care 
for young children. 



High/Scope 

Educational Research Foundation 

800 North River Street 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 48197 
(313)485-2000 
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SITE OBSERVATION REPORT 



PROGRAM/AGENCY 

ADDRESS 

CONTACT PERSON 

PROFESSIONAL TITLE 

DATE OF VISIT 

CONSULTANT 
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I. ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE 

A. ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION 

B. INTERNAL/STAFF ORGAN I ZATION 

II. SERVICES PROVIDED TO CHILDREN AND PARENTS 



III. CURRICULUM 



IV. STAFF TRAINING AND DEVELOPMENT 



V. SUMMARY — PROGRAM'S INTER-^T IN TRAINING 



VI. RECOMMENDATIONS FOR INSERVICE TRAINING 
A. TYPE OF TRAILING APPROPRIATE 



B. PRE RE QUI SITES FOR OUTREACH REPLICATION STATUS 
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I. ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE 

A. ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION 

1. Is site an integral part of an establish agency? 
(CAA or other umbrella agency) 

• name of agency 

• address 



• administrative director 

2. Does site have a productive relationship with the 
umbrella agency? 

• What is the role of site in the umbrella agency? 



• V7hat is the quality of the relationship to the 
umbrella agency? 



3. Is the site a well established program? 

• When was program established? 

• Has it been in continuous operation since it was 
begun? (explain) 



• Does site expect to continue same level of opera- 
tion and service next year? 



9 
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Does the site have an adequate funding source? 
• source (s) of funding 



• how are funds administered? (through whom?) 



• term/cycle of funding: 



• expectations of ongoing funding: 



Does site have an administrative support system? 

• draw a table of organization dgIov; (or on back) 
listing professional titles and names of persons 
who fill those positions: 
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B. Internal/Staff Organization 

1. Are classrooms adequately staffed? 

• number of classrooms 

• are there different centers in which classrooms 
are located? 

• number of children per classroom 

• number of adults and their roles per classroom 

2. Do teachers and paraprofessionals/ass? ^tants share 
responsibility for interacting with children? 

• describe working relationship between teachers and 
paraprofessionals : 

3. Is sufficient time allotted for daily staff planning 
and evaluation? 

• when does this occur? 

4. Is there someone on staff who could serve as 
Curriculum Assistant? 

• who would this be? 

• describe the air.ount of time the person would have 
to devote to C.A. duties 
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II. Services Provided to Children and Parents 



1. Are services for children's special needs coor- 
dinated and provided for within the program? 

• describe those services and who is responsible 
for them $ how are they delivered to children? 
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2. Doos the program actively recruit special needs 
children? 

• who is responsible for recruitment and how is 
it done? 



describe the placement options available in 
the community for identified children. 



3. Arc parents involved in the program in a variety of 
coordinated ways that allow them choice and 
flexibility? 

• describe the different ways parents participate 
in the program, and who is responsible for this 
aspect of the program: 



4. Do parents of special needs children receive coordinated 
support services? 



describe these services and who is responsible: 
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1 5. Does the program serve at least 10% special needs 
children? 



• describe children served on attached form 

• What is the program's attitude toward main- 
streaming? What does it mean to them? What 
do they do in terms of mainstreaming? 



Ill, Curriculum 



1. Do the classrooms follow consistent daily routines 
fro™ day to day? 

• describe or include an example of the routines 



2. Do the classrooms have organized and apparently 
well-thought out room arrangements? 

• give examples of ways rooms are arranged: 



3. Are staff concerned with providinq children with 
choices and encouraging their decision-making? 

• what are some of the ways this is done? 



4. Does the curriculum encourage both teacher and para- 
professional input in daily planning and evaluation? 




give examples: 
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CHILDREN 



now many classrooms r 




Of these, how many mainstream handicapped children? 




How many children do you serve? 




Of these, how many are handicapped? 




Fiease indicate as accurately as you can, the number of children you serve who 
fall into the following categories. Count multihandicapped children only once, 
by primary handicap, and indicate the number of multihandicapped children in 
line k. 




TYPE OF HANDICAP NUMBER OF HANDICAPPED SERVED BY AGE 



Ages 0-2 Ages 3-5 Ages 6-9 Ages 10+ 

a. Trainable (severely mentally retarded) 

b. Educable mentally retarded 

c. Specific learning disabilities 

d. Hearing impaired 

e. Visually handicapped 

f. Deaf and blind 

g. Seriously emotionally disturbed 

h. Speech/language impaired 

i. Crippled 

j. Other health impaired 

k. Multihandicapped 

1. Non-categorical handicapped 
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IV. Staff Training and Development 



1. a. Is the staff currently involved in an in- 
service training program? 

• describe the program, who is involved, and 
who is responsible for training: 



b. If the answer to #1 is "yes," is the current 
training compatible in philosophy with High/ 
Scope inservice training? 

• explain why or why not! 



2. Does the staff have an open attitude toward 
receiving inservice training? 

• what evidence leads you to that judgement? 



3. Is there sufficient release time (at lebst one 

full day per month) available for workshop parti- 
cipation for all classroom and related administrative 
staff? 

• how and when is this scheduled? 
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Is time available (at least 1 hour) for a consul- 
tant to give teaching teams feedback after class- 
room observation? 



• how and when is this scheduled? 



Summary 



From your perceptions, is the program genuinely in- 
terested in using the Cognitively Oriented Curricu- 
lum? 

• describe the general reception you received, and your 
perception of the interest at all levels in the pro- 
gram and umbrella agency in possible High/Scope in- 
service training. 
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VI. Recommendations 



1. Would you recommend this site to receive High/ 
Scope inservice training? 



2. If so, what amount and type of training do you 

think would be appropriate? (40 days on-site for 
total staff; training of demonstration classroom 
and/or local trainer; self- training through media 
rentals; etc.) Why? 



3. Are there any prerequisites the program should meet 
before being considered as an Outreach replication 
site? 



o 
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: c ^^^p: a** exam i nat i c r z ~ t^e cur^r i u i 'jm process. In acr t : on > t^e 
r £5e Er^o'sz* *c &bz'~ CO^ te~ "s 1 i k e ' y to be a mce re : : ar s indicator 
t-sn s t u e ^at'^.g cbta ' pec by sar- ~z . v : clb : . ""S : s i s s- because r^e^ce 



^ I ^ tests r " stat ; st s s~ * rs^-ce e care er cut* t^e vc 
^at : pgs ir tne Bd^^e and a : so must be completed. 
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'rtc: tnc ~ a n -c ct^e^s a^e rc:s: \zz Zi> . zzz'^^ z : ~e r - r ■ - • r- 
-.5 a^c? ea::- ~^-e- . 



~e ♦ «- e — ■ 



: * at t" ~9 t'-e ■ e v f a z £ per v:^£-ri :c a- £".: w r ' pc 

i-E-ecte- st z w * t'^e l d's ms*e-jp. To : ■ jstr ate ■ : + a cH : Id is rat^c 

y r;u: 1 ~ a ■ areas z* szc : a 1 deve ! apmert ? :3ac u .a^£ t : e^t ia-c t^e : u : = d 
:-s "an 5a:i£'i" ^ds:' !e, i; "u, ; tx^^- ,; -~; s 5-c_ z avr dec becajse 
*-E**-e ads?'? -'a* t'r.e teac^e* ; £ axpectat : c~£ a~c ^re -.p-t cpt!T.a : da i ' y 

- a n ^ ~e t re ev&:u£t : :-. U^e** t-*s CCP : s j": • t^ : 5 ty=>e labeling : s 

- " :s:c.s= z m t-s * : r* "t2te- t u .at r r-nta a-d t"-*6 *av t-P5»F 

- • , *- t*-p Irs- : t v9 \ Or ; e-tei C^^^izL. w r . %e CO^ 1 *«5r.s des-^be 
:*zac v gEne-^a : zab'e 5^': : .a t'^at a^e E:'a£.~ ■ rsr a ' z-£ a ceve ' cprs-^ta \ 

rc-t Huut . 1- nest Eases* c^'id-e^ w'i = v Z" . > -rvvcte: tc exe^c ■ se 
■ ~r e'te^.c t^e capa- t c£ k es^z^c : rc *z t*s - *st:-s e v s £ 3^ t^e 70^* 
s^c e2-:ct:"= see^i^s tr: rrp^ene^t t^e Caa^. t : ' y O ' ented Cur r ! cu ! jrr w : i' 
■ 22 t-e CC C tz -5 ^ - . ' z .;: r zri'd-e-'^ r/e^s^s rather t-ar ^ed K ,9£5 

.r-'Hzt * t?-st 10^ "3£^ . "-e s&.e £r ^a - 17-^ 

e*e"e^ze p:: -t? a* k e 5= eztec> a^c t^e s&zz-z s i^e zz^.s ■ 5 te^r^ 

.-e -* 2c2as ^&9r zv tssz-srs tc et? t-a -at'-^gs-. 




icT" np A p"" t - z * . v ~s ~ _ •■ t»"p e z ■ v z~ ■ ' d^szc v a 5 " ^eo^ gic-*c ^ 
z a * v a^a? tz"t z- z* t z~ d's : ta ^ w ':£t ve : i^p . a *-vf za ' 

z~ *e £ *■ Z"~ ~c zz e:- 5: and ca : ! v : > v ~c dt*«> £«s z^z^t-*" t as * z v 

"~. a " 5: =1 * * Za ~ t £ • ~ " " C ** Z ?E ~Z ' Z ~ Z * t "* £ r r r eaS Z £• ■ a r*Z 5 *. i- 

z*e~ u. fcjt se- id * s-iau' ^^s^jc * « • ~* 

# a * z~a svstST se*. *c a^d • : *z* a^es r-f- . ~r 

•. t - 1 t r "* Z" ' S ^e** + Z** *- Z *"!Z 9 r ; - ~ .'F rf, Z'»* - m Z w 2'? m n.t I "9 ?• ' T~Z" tu"* 

'..eft z^s as. t-ft? 1 

— ave *>e c" 1 " : c-3~ *n t ^ : s p^ZB^am prcgre&ser *nzr e t^ey *Zw ■ c 

have ^az t^ey nzt beer ir me p^w^^&t^ 

Is t^e z L: "d's -ate c ; p-zs-ess *> e same c - i s^er at t w e e~d t^e 

vgo" £5 5 w £c £t t^e beer : : — , ';pc r 



=^eet zr.s 5w: w aL- t-?sr ■ a- w : re£- t^e w s = z~ ~e*c? - z~za PZ-nts tz 



assess t*ne extert c*f c^itd p^ng^ess. 

O^e cz^.rrzn • y err.p ' eyed z ~ e^ e~z? pCT.t : b t'^e szzre z 4, a r.CT 5 - z~~ 
zzirszaed c ^ ; ' G"8 r as rr,j: s as pzssib : e like t~e Merer - t^e przg^a^ z 
~te 3" * ^ : t> res-art tz bar'.a-Z--z ve^ ; a: r~z w as see* a?~ce** > 

= • sz io** f . eva^r'e; sjDDase t'^at t*^e a^e^ag^ srr^e 

a ^ yea-- z z z~ z^e^ - a t / ( ] , e . > t*e nr^^ c- - ' : - E^-t^tp- 

z-'Z£ a- - t- s zz^^-^-t a e 3 5- 4 2- 5ept?-^e" a-z v ,-;- t-?- t-e-= : ? 

- casi - ir s^^^zsi t-s - z~ a- - & **^. szr a s-zr. 

S"Z.t~ z^B" anc arr^e t^e e.-= at*- s^taz 3 tz rrat-^at Z" a^z ^e^s^s 



. s e z * ••■ - r z* "*7-*r*e'"r? -1. " t y. t^e z* 



szz-e. 1" t' H s za=e.* z^ 1 d " e ~ : s -rze^es^ ;r. eaz- a"^i r* re-r . z -re"*. : r? 
::*-a c: \- a ^-asat tta^ca-z z* -a.* ; :"iri:nce . r z-' ^ r a« :*-e sta** at a 
p** esz^.zz rs>' zez d= t*at t^ 6 ?^ u. s^. eaz'^ 4 vea** z'c z^ ' : z tc zzta ~ a sz^^e 
z* a: cab: 6 z~ t-s £0C I E^IONAL COR Iter:. t-& anc t^e yea-. s 
szz^e wz- ' c De a ^e^e^enze pz r.t u ^esoect tz »»* t-^e £-::e;-= : -,ie£S z 4 

--Zr"a^. zz^ t za assessaz. M ^.-y ez-catz-s- *z^z- z-'ts-i z- ^e*e^erc?c 
sta-za-z^ : /?■■ ^z^-^e^^e^re; sta^za-cs neze-ss t^ey wz_ z - - c * • tz a-z - 
"= ^*z vy z^a z u ' ' dr e^ ^:t u t^e : * ^rtL-a ' ! v - t* ? e*9* e-.r: 

es rrz" e - t^e pz ""t z* v • e^ zznzemi^c tezt ^ez^'ts s^^^ c z»e usei 

t w c* t ZZ3?- ■ ^ a £C-~_ ; t r ' ;; 2"?^-e bctuee*" ^z ?~s~ ?-zer e^z z' : te^ : r — 

-aTe^enzez p^zzez_"9^. J^at&ve* z * te .a ceo- . a s-? ez t ; t^e* = 5 a "act tz 
:s az a tz ^wSt t^ese as -sasrr.ab'e a^z r.z - — -e 4 e ■ e^zez cata ; s ^ezessary 
tz azzz^-'s'- t^ s. ""z !':jst"cte- zz^s : de*- t^s e>a^=:!p azz.-e. I t-'s 
r«a-r e ' t-e sta* 4 *-c* z^e ^a^e set a zrz- z z* £ a=- a z- tc^ : r^. 

E-t s^ppzse t^a zz~irr^. ' tv-u ' ce nz rr 's Ir t w s cz.se . we z e>PC-zt 

z - z" tz s^r pass a azz^e z* £ ^'^et^er zr net t w ey ^ave attended 
r-esz^zz'. Azzz^c ig'yi t^e -;se z* 6 as a c r i te^ : z^. : s z^c. tz z- : t z st. 

" ezz^rre-cat z". : s *Z" zra czTmu^ ; ter- tz ae^e ' r~ t^e »* *~z^* T% ^ 
e~.z wse tnese tz estaz : s^ ^easz-.az e zr • te^ ; c — re^e^ e^zed e^=eztat ■ z^s 
t~e ID^. r z- stE** ^e*nbe^s z* a s -e 3 p^zca** a^ a^P^z* r^et tz t^*s 
ca^ be aczamcIisSed oy ma , nte : nm5 oeo ! nn = ng of yea*' and end c + yea^ rezords 
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~* C"^ £t\ «c jc. *-,t - *3»r r - " c r t"*P C"*t *>T. . " ^" • r ^ • ■ 7» ^- • 

* s r i ** • *" ^ 2* t & ?* rr ^ r £■ s r c ^♦^c'" * c, • ' * ' x *a *"*r Krr {. tC" ~ p * t & ■ n n t C 1 

Z~ C f^c' ?r t DC55 b 6 tw U 6 ?? t E & R rGCCKCS " ^pqjE'** 1 yp?" c. D r -' * 

7" ' t£" SN'E'.E. ' n£ tSTP ■ CvP K SPEC'S yPS-'t 1 £ & : ^c* ' e pre&^^rr 'Tit • 

a::w^a>:t r ' E r~ i ; c r 9^ uj-c e^e ferns ! e * w-te- anc w'^ose. P£ r e-t5 J inconp 
t . z : r^e-— 1 re £ . ' ; I* c u : ! d: A e~ sl. ! r e-ye-ase 3 pr : n& «*-c- 

-~ e-«i yes * 2~ e CO* t • V""?* tnis as stcnda^d to k t^e a^r^-* 

c* ? r «5'S&t t~«t &Xw'c be Pxpectec. (I* cr~* • dent : a ' i tv is 'ttipd^ tant > it 
s ~r~ • ^ -se c- ' c^' S art*js - = ' r ?> , A~> type ! ns zr.^G-**. 

& 5£c. e a? ■ c^c as t 's ^zs=- ; b ' e *z rc:- t :?cet ^e*- a' ! Scores 

oe : c-'E tr t-»e sane c^uc-er. Tc e:cDfn: ' t-,£; cade njrr.be- s car be 

assacatec * t 1 ^ t^e name sacK child. 
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- Figure 1 - 

A Sample Record Keeping Cover Sheet for COR Results 
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T he ~ gh/5zz=e r c-ndct on is very i'-te^este; !r ce^e asirg a ce^t^e 
rata CO^ 25. i t5 . ~z r.L<e t u ;s pcssib e< wz~.d appreciate 

-ece'v'-c d~~ ,: z*tes z 4, a 1 CO^ K ezo 1 - cs rraintai^e;. at izzz: s te*. 

~ec-m:al spec :-:c* t : one: re_:ae:_:~ v ^sr v^:n^ v 

It £ mandatz^v f o- any re^Ltab 1 ? assessment . v -."i^t tz ce^o- t t *•£•„£ 

SZrr-t&Z 5 : e^e r Z 4 w2 ' : d : ty a r C reiiuC -ty. ~~ES? t*Z t9. T.h a*e 

camp 1 eme^ta^y > s ke the tu : ns sides of the same cz : n. I* ar instrument : s 
*e " : ab ; 9 • : ts ts a^e trustworthy ; n the sense that o~e feels safe 

pred'ct : -g that t^e seme children wouic receive s : m : !ar scores '+ the 
assessments were -ace on ci^e-ervt occas'cns or ^.e^e conducted by diffe^e-t 
i nd » v i ' 5 . Va d i ty information gives same i nd " cat i C~ z* no* accurate \ 

-st--T.e-ts --ec:ots pe"*zrT£nce ecrz&s the zz~.c. ' n t-at vje t u ink it 
measles. r z- £j s^ppzst one z^i'z -as a ^ £ - y h'g- CO 1 ? rating ; - 

'ep^ess-tat :c- ""--Zwgh Art !*edia. Can we assjme tnat t u :& h'gh ievei o* 
pe** f z^me^ze woj "z ze^y-cver tc ccncur»*ent represents t : z~ az t : v i t : es c_ts " de 
z * t'^e z'ass*-zzr z- tz *wtjr e repr esentat i c." tas s in e ; err.ertary &chcz': 7 

EtwC es z* C?^ re ! iab: : :ty and validity we^e oo^d^zted w't u: n the 
r z *" t s t z * a d e*** z^st^at'zn p ^ z J e zr t f ~ c e d by t^E z w * e& w z * zd—cato*" * z^ t^e 
~£^z za-'^z . T -*e st^by focused wPzn to?z c.assrzz-s zf preschool cm !cre~ 
z.-e- t j» z s^zzess *e yea^s. Approximately 3? c~ ' c en ( . ^ in 2lz~ z'ass-zzn) 
ws^e : n v z ve: eaz - s-ee st^ze^ts y.-e-e abz-t ecj£ > c" v I d?d u. : :t L 



( ' Zj e-z ^ : zd : e) &nc &t- M c. 1 



^a- ^- ^ ^ z - c assizer apprz^. mate y zne t ^ ^ c z* t^e c^. d^s" ^=z z 

•a-e'ea-- zz^z t " zn — -nest z* t u e ^a^d zaps *e**e : ^ t'^e macerate rang? z* 
seve^ t > . r he r 5 at ve y sra samP l e c* z~ : ic^e- s t-'d ' ez ^e^rr : "Ltez 

"ter.s've cat? gathering for eac^ chid. Geneva y s^ea-'. : ngj s : gn : f i cc-* 
stat st za e^e s a-*e mz^e j-.e > tz ze achiever t^e ia^ge" the sample 
= za. ""^^-efzre* * ! nc : ng s ' gr ; * ■ cant results '. - st-id'es ^ : t w sma • ! be^ - es 
s^z- as t^ess 's a ve^-y strz^-g ' nd " zat z^ that t-e res- ! ts a-e gene-a : : zaz ' e 
:z zt-e- g-z^-^s z- students. 

1- t-ese stwZ e&> an ea^ : ie*^ ver s ' z^. c 4, the COR was used. "Vs ve^s'zn 
had : 5 ' te^S' a^z the tit'es zf these are shown > Table . 

?e : ! ab ' t v ^2E- : ts 



w2 -e^e "v=rt gdt?z t'-e -e : c:b ' ' ' t v :^ the C0 P by a- ' ^ : ^7 t u e 
zz w :5 ste*"z . z* >*at *"gs zetween twz teachers ; n t^= setie z . ass^zzr . UJe '-a-, s 
•Zwr.z t'^at ' t : s ve^y Important *zr teaz^ers whu a^s the COR f z** t~e 

* ^ s t tme tz e^=£=e t. d'Sz^ss^ns afte*- they h£^e independently rated tr^ 
sa^e z w z-e^ t^e COR. ""^ese c ' scuss : zns te-c tz ^evea ; differences z* 

: -te* p^etat ■ z^ t^£t need tz ze reszivec and t'^e> a'sz he ' p teac^e^^ 
apprezate the ' t^z- tance zf basing COR K at : ngs w.pzn wr ; tte-- records 
r.c : nte n e: dj" " ^g the obse^vatiz^ pe^izf ^es - 1 ts f z*- zne classraor e**« 

r-z^- ^az'e . Ti -e patte-n z* res^ ts s u za-r. -e^e is very s'm :a- tz t*£ 
patte-^ zzta nei - athe- c ess~az~s. 
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^ctg"! c v zs: r t - - r& ■ •'vrr z* r- "t* - * . : : z z *z # i-- 

• te- ps c-.g c^r-x -e t ~e e^.r^-t z* : So^s^^t az-CES t-*c- ' te - * : . r .;- 

z* t-e ZOP ' t9- r * ■ -zt- teaz-e-'i- zr ~.zt -c^s a- er.L . & er.t z=pcrtwr : ty 
tr crse-ve a g : ve- r u z ■ ■ * 's net ^eec-r-'az > e tc ev= = rt ^ig^ mte*— 
# ?-z-r *t£-rv r'a-c"?i b&c?-&e t'-.e -c^e: ' 2':r9^& t.&w«&':y c;rrr*-£ 

z . ** --g s^e g** z. - * ■ «re . r^> D^g t Pc z *>g c : y o?~z " t*'~ ■ t v tr 

3= * m .at5 fC Z- z'& ze-£.Z ty "f Z" It * Zr te~£ t^ct 

~t5 t££ Z^*?' ** r £t. t* - Zv.'rtt ^ g • ZZ"^5 ' C e * t ' m Z 0 £5 

r £r t-5 S^c »5~- e S 7?' ^ UU. Z *c . t-£t t-t? : Z'^ s & Z* - te* t paz-e- 

* e £; v. c-s s&*„ s^:;:-) , 

A-zt'^e- important aspect ~e ! 'az : ' ty ' s t'~e :: n s gte~!cy z x ^at : r.gs 
Zv-e- tire. To investigate t'^igj camparisz-s u5w£ : iy a^e ~adg oetwee- &et£ 
z # ~gg spaced seve^a ^ee^s apa»-t. 'Jha-: a longer 'i-te^a' '& u&er> it 

s f^zss : t i e tc separate c ' ve~ggnzes bj? 1 2 r a t : ^g e •* ~ z •* x ^crr tKase cue tr 
ge~w ~g z-a-ges a^C^g t**e z- ' dr?r i~ t u e g~ZL.=> ire : ^g ~£-az. G ,p pi t^e 

Cg Et Z£ Z* ZJ' S8"""C"£t* Et Z 1 " P*'ZjeZt • ju-?^5 v ' > WP 'j » r 5 r* t9Z tc t*"? 

rz^^a- sz^ z^ beg i i rg-*z*-year uiit u t : d-yes- ^cit i^?, E^e^ &c« t^e 

** ?s _ t **g zz* - H e ! at i c^s u ■ gi «t c >* 1 ^ • ' 5 ; terrE t^9 :o r,A & 1 ez : z^s ^ p - e 

stat 5t ze . y 5 g~;*'z£~t et t^e . TE z- * : g^er. 
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Table 1 
Child Observation Record 

\\*t isn.Mfos of Pol inbi 1 i ty 
AM Session (2 ratings Tor in children) 



No. 



J 

*> 

.1 

5 
f) 



n 
U, 
1 J 

i '.\ 

i ? 



Jj o ?n s c r i pt i on 



(,mi»: m ! ex i t y ° 



1 .'i n 



I . . l'l ov. i m: Initial Plan 
1. (»•»•• - 'I o i ii« P ro j ect s 
\-\ v\\\i i"-Sol v ih«' with Materials 

i •)•!':.( -1 Art i v My 

' • '■Mtan'MMi;. iu*pi o>entnt ion Using 
i c r i a Is 

Spoilt aneous Itep' escntnt ion in 

!•• i ni-ia t i '.• I' 1 a \ 
Pocalt i:Mhmii Objects' Present 
!'.•. prcsoiit at ion *lhrou;:h Art Media 
Social Adjust cent and Autonomy 

r 1 1 1 1 oi a c \ ion 
Pr i Jo i a fork 
W i i t i ni* 
l o.-'M i P.. 

Vcsb.il l.oinnnin 'n:a t i on Skill 



Menn 
D i screpaney 

lie tw oen 

JUHe. us 



0.70 

n . <i o 

0.00 

n.r.n 

0. 20 
1.00 

1 . « o 

0. ?(! 
1 . 1 I) 
S.I" 

I) . ?!! 

0 . o o 

1 . 1 !• 

o . r*o 

0. so 



■ 1 ^ fl 11 

I) i scrcpnncy 
I j i v i oou uy 

M:i x i mum 


Prmliift 
Cnv ro 1 .'it 1 nil 


1 7 


R .-t * * 




7 1 * 


• V. .1 


i n (i * * 


.1 2 


.78** 


.07 




.17 


w i A ft 


.20 




.10 


.53 


.10 


.7-1* 


. to 


,U 0 


. i -i 


.(.7* 


.00 


1 .00** 


. 10 


.?:>** 


.10 


.it 


.OK 


. 50 



Paired t-ti-sl 
Si pH flea nt 

nt..ni;.<lVL. 

No 
No 
No 
No 
No 

No 

No 
No 

Yes 
p:*i 

No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
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I* a- inst*jme-t ; 5 va 1 i d > it w: 1 ' p-edict e:: w f£te >• st-de-t* ' 
•56- ^c-rra^ce eve 1 5 w't u r the dcma>. that it is sup^cse;; t: r.ea^wrp. "Ve 
*>st Qjestiar tc ansxo- abet v/aiicity '5 a judgements c-e — ds the iterrs 

t^S^SE S = ?T tC t£r '-3y DB^QV i C " S-^ I". the CC:&e C* f£ COR * * he sr&/^" tr 

this quest i en is -F.et.ve. The COR was developer aeceuse ether £v£: :s; > 
r*ct^ 5?"e"e v ' *-z r a ea= c* cev ' c --s~t t v at e» e rr-cts-t *:t u >: t^e 
wDB't^e'y O-'.entec Cur r i cu 1 urr . p c t^is reason? t'^e C(P ::&e" vet : ens 
ratagc-es a/e cose y 'elated tc t^ese areas □+ deveiceme-t. 

Anet k e- relevant questicn regarding the validity c* the COR is Ka^ 
r'ose y pe-fcrmance z~ the COR is asscc'ated with ether early chi Idhocd 
benchrr,s-ks . Despite the many drawbacks o*f aptit^tde and intelligence tests- 

t «s t-ue that c L! ; d-en w u c dc well cn these tests cur Ire the presence! 
yea- 5 e-e likely tc succeer subsesue-t y in the wsr ■ z z l sc-ocl and the 

z z * *c ^. n zr ■& rsascr* *e e*£T : ned ccrre .at ; ens £ct*>een the COR 
end c w de'-y used epvtude test) the McCarthy Scales a* Ch::drer. ; s Abilities 
(*£CA) . T ab e 2 she^s the res^'ting pattern cf car- ? r at !c-? . r cr sore : ; 
the CO~ i te^s ) the cc^re.et ; crs a^e ve-y k !g u . T h ■ 5 suggests that ZQF 
-e- *c na-*ce 5 a szcz n-edictcr c + t^e ab : . : t ' eE- necessary *cr success 
functioning \r schae". T ne fact that cthe- COR iten-s are net strong !y 
rc-s.ated *: t u a V SC A — e'eatsp t-at *>e COR dees arsr-ss a* eat c: 
c- nc that are --tssss: by trad t : cna" test-: . 
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Table 2 



Child Obfcrv&tior Re cere 

Spring CCR Iirr.s Correlated With the M5CA Vc?ttc*t Gcrcral 

Cocr.itivc Scores 



Iter. No. 



I tor. Def.crir.tior. 



n 



GC P?.v: 



1. 
2. 

3. 
4. 

S. 
C. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 
11. 
12. 
15. 
14. 
i ; . 



Complexity of Flan 

Following Initial Plar. 

Long-Tern Projects 

Problem -Solving witn 
Materials 

Focused Activity 

Siontanc cys ?.e? refem'.t i rr. 
Us in:; Mr. re ".ids 

Spontsn: vu«- -'r^rcs; ::tat:cr. 
in Drar.atic. i - ay 

Recall V'ithcut Objects 
Pre>c nt 

Rcpref-cntFt io?. through 



Art 



Socio 1 Ac j ur t : : nt £• Aut 



Peei Interaction 
I ride in Korb. 
L'r i t i nr 
Rc ad inc. 

Verbal Co:..~unicatic:: S-::ll 



■1 - 



27 



27 
2" 



n 1 



27 



.45* 
.26 
a 

.31 
.16 

.63**' 



7 O ft j j ;': 



,7 2*** 

. ^o- - 
.41* 

.22 



.4S* 



.60** 
.65*"' : 



CC Sc.:3 o 
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CHILD OBSERVATION RECORD MANUAL 
Preschool - Kindergarten 

Recommendations for Completing the Form 

Please read through the Child Observation Record Administrator's Guide, the COR It- 
self, and this manual before beginning your observations. Each observation period 
refers to a time period of five consecutive days In school. In other words, each 
time a teacher completes the COR for a child, that observation will refer to & 
five-day period. 

Definitions 

For some Items, the teacher Is asked to check "the highest level of behavior that 
is character is t i c." In this case, the term "characteristic" means that the behavior 
occurred at least three of the five days during the observation period. Some other 
items ask the teacher to check the level that is most typical of the child's behavior 
during the observation period. In this case, the phrase "most typical" refers to the 
level of behavior at which the child most often operates. 

For each of the Items grouped under the headings social-emotional development and 
reading, writing, time and space, and logical reasoning the direction is to circle 
all responses that apply. In each of these cases, the total score is the number of 
descriptions that are circled. For example, if descriptions k 9 5 and 6 under "rep- 
resenting spatial relations", are ci rcled the total score would be 3* 

Evidence for the child's level of behavior may be drawn only from what one of the 
classroom teachers has personally observed, V/hile it may be important for the 
teacher's child planning to know that the child behaves differently at home than at 
school, the COR refers only to behaviors observed by the teacher. 

Explanation of Observation Categories : 
PLANNING TIME 

Item 1: Expression of Choices and Plans 

• Circle the highest level of behavior that is characteristic, 

1, Child does not make a plan before he begins working. This includes all 
children who do not give any indication during Planning Time of what they 
want to do. During Work Time they may or may not engage in some activity, 

2, Child indicates verbally or nonverbally an area, material or another child 
with whom he will play. This includes all children who indicate the 
direction in which they will move once PlanningTime is over but who do net 
indicate what they are going to do. Examples of level 2 planning: 

- Child points to Block Area, 

- Chi Id says "trucks," 

- Child points to another child, 

- Child says "play with Donna," 



so 



3. Child says something about what he Is going to do but only with prompting 
from the teacher. Child does not seem to already have a clear idea of 
what he Is going to do but develops his plan with prompting from teacher. 
Example of level 3 planning: 



T: 
C: 
T: 
C: 
T: 

C 
T 
C 
T 

C: 



What would you like to do today? 
Go to the Art Area. 

And what do you think you'd like to do In the Art Area? 
I don't know. 

Well, can you think of some things you could do in the Art Area? 

What could you do there? 

Paint. 

Anyth Ing el se? 

Make something with play-dough. 

Is there anything special that you would like to do in the Art 
Area today? 

Make cookies out of play-dough. 



k. Child says something about what he is going to do without prompting from 
the teacher. Child seems to already have an Idea of -what he is going to 
do and describes his plan with minimal prompting. Examples of level k 
planning: 

T: What are you going to do today? 
C: I'm going to play fireman. 

OR 

T: What are you going to do today? 
C: I'm going to the Block Area. 

T: And what are you going to do in the Block Area? 
C: Build a castle. 

5. Child describes how he is going to do what he has planned with prompting 
from teacher. Describing "how" might include saying something about: 

- the steps Involved in making or doing something. 

- the wjys in which different materials will be combined. 

- what could be used to stand for something else. 

- the role attributes of a person or thing child will pretend to be. 

Children In this category need a lot of prompting from their teacher In 
thinking through "how" they can do "what" they have planned. Example of 
level 5 planning: 

T: What are you going to do today? 
C: 1 1 m go I ng to be a fireman In the House 
T: What are you going to do when you're a 
C: I don't know. 

T: Remember the firemen we saw at the fire station? What were they 

doing? 
C: Washing. 

T: That's right. They were washing the fire truck. Anything else? 
C: Cooking. 

T: Upstairs they had a kitchen where they were cooking lunch. Now 
can you think of anything you can do when you are a fireman? 

C: Yeah. I'm going to wash my truck and cook some food and then put 
out a fire. 



Area, 
f i reman? 
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6. Child describes how he Is going to do what he has planned without a lot 
of prompting from his teacher. Example of level 6 planning: 

T: What are you going to do today? 
C: Bui Id a big house. 

T: That's a good idea. What kind of things are you going to use to 

make your big house? 
C: Blocks for the sides and tlnkertoys for the top. 
T: That sounds like a neat house. Will you be able to go inside it? 
C: Yeah. I can have a door and blocks inside for chairs. 
T: Can I come visit you when It's finished? 
C: Yeah. 

Although the teacher provides some prompts for the child in this example, 
she does not have to help the child formulate his ideas. 



WORK TIME 

Item 2: Following Initial Plan 

• Circle the highest level of behavior that is characteristic. Although fol- 
lowing through on a complex plan is more advanced than following through on a 
simple plan, the observer Is asked to assess the degree to which a child fol- 
lows his initial plan whether it is simple or complex. 

Finally, the observer should disregard instances in which a child is unable 
to follow his initial plan due to circumstances beyond his control (e.g., 
other children are already using essential materials, tools or space). 

If a child's initial plan is revised and extended, the child is considered 
still to be working on his Initial plan. For instance, if the child's Ini- 
tial plan was to play with a truck In the Block Area, the child's decision to 
go to the House Area to wash the truck could be considered an extension of 
his initial plan, as long as he actually did wash the truck. 

1. Child does not follow his initial plan. Instead he does something 
entirely different during Work Time. 

2. Child sometimes gets started on his initial plan, but just as often he 
does something entirely different during Work Time. 

3. Child usually gets started on his initial plan, but typically does not 
complete it. if a child plans simply to work in an area, with another 
child or with a material, he would be scored 3 if he spends less than 10 
minutes In the area or with the child or material he indicated. 

Child sometimes completes his plan, but just as often abandons it before 
complet ion . 

5. Child usually follows his initial plan until is is completed. He does 
basically what he said he would do before making a new plan. If a child 
plans simply to work in an area or with another child or material, he 
would be scored 5 if he spends more than 10 minutes in the area or with 
the child or material he indicated. 
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Item 3: Long-Term Projects 



• Ci-cle response 1 if the child has undertaken a project lasting for more than 
one Work Time since last evaluation. This response should only be circled 
when a child makes a plan to finish something begun on a previous day and 
picks up where he/she left off. In other words, there must be evidence 

1) that the child conceptualizes a project which has an end point , 2) that 
the child considers the project Incomplete , and 3) that the child Intends to 
complete it. Repeated Involvement In the same activity (perhaps elaborating 
a representational theme) is not considered a long-term project. 

Item k: Problem- Solving With Materials 

• Circle the level that is most typical of the child's behavior during the 
observation period. Problems which are social in origin are not Included 
here. Only problems that are encountered while working with materials should 
be considered. Problems arise when goal realization Is Impeded. 

• Child's activity Is not chm awterlstical ly goal -or ierted . Consequently, 
problems are not frequently perceived and confronted while working with mate- 
rials. ' 

1. Child perceives problems, but does not confront the problem. Instead the 
child abandon? the activity. 

2. Child perceives and confronts problems while working with materials, but 
does not make a serious, Independent effort to solve problems In order to 
realize goals. Instead the child 1) redefines the goals In order to 
eliminate the problem or 2) seeks a deus ex machlna solution by direct 
calling upon the teacher or Indirectly sollclt-'ng help by vocally or 
physically exhibiting extreme frustration. 

3. Child perceives, confronts and makes a serious attempt to solve problems 
that stand in the way of goal realization, However, the child is usually 
not insistent upon solving problems. Instead, the child will eventually 
redefine the goals of the activity or change activities. In short, the 
child appears to be interested in problem-solving but is not usually so 
joal-oriented that problems "must" be solved. 

A. Child perceives, confronts and makes a serious, Independent effort to 
solve problems that stand In the way of goal realization. If the child 
is unable to solve the problem alone, he/she then effectively enlists 
teacher or peers either to heJp implement an independently hypothesized 
solution or to give advice. 

Item 5: Focused Activity 

• Circle the highest level of behavior that is characteristic. When engaged in 
focused activity , the child is attending closely to what I e/she Is doing . It 
is not necessary for an activity co be described in a child's plan for his/ 
her activity during Work Time to 'je focused. 

Focused activity may involve changing areas and substituting materials as 
long as the child continues to be psychologically involved. In other words, 
the verb "focus" snould be taken to denote a theme or project rather than 
remaining in an area. Thus, a child who remains within an area for 10 min- 
utes would not be considered to be focused for 10 minutes unless he had 
stayed with one project for 1C mlnutas. Conversely, a cliild who c.anged 
areas to extend a project could be considered to have remained focused. 
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This scale Is intended to differentiate children who frequently change activ- 
ities and/or lack focus in their activity from children who engage in sus- 
tained focused activity. 

1. Child does not engage in focused activity at all or engages in focused 
activities for less than 2 minutes at a time. 

2. Child engages In focused activity for 2 to 5 minutes at a time. 

3. Child engages in focused activity for 5 to 10 minutes at a time. 

k. Child usually engaqes in focused activity for 10 to 30 minutes at a time. 
5. Child usually engages in focused activity for 30 minutes or more. 

Item 6: Diversity of Activities and Contacts 

• Check the level that Is most typical of the child's behavior during the 
observation period. This item measures the amount of diversity the child 
encounters in daily activities. The item refers to interactions with materi- 
als and individuals. 

Item 7: Spontaneous Representation Using Materials 

• Check the level that Is most typical of the child's behavior during the 
observation period. This item measures the complexity of whatever represen- 
tations a child creates during Work Time. This ?tem does not measure the 
frequency with which a child creates representations. 

Complexity or the degree of detail in a child's representation is the degree 
to which the child differentiates parts of the thing he is representing and 
the degree to which he represents specific attributes and spatial relations 
of the thing he Is representing. The observer should focus on complexity in 
the child's representation, not accuracy . 

For a representation to be judged on Item 7, the representation needs to have 
an element of realism. That is, there should be some agreement possible 
among observers on what the representation stands for. Of course, some chil- 
dren may be able to give detailed verbal descriptions of abstract representa- 
tions. (For instance, a child may paint a series of different colored hori- 
zontal stripes across a paper and describe the representation as "a lake with 
a boat and waves and sky and a man rowing in a bathing suit while nls girl- 
friend is fishing.") However, judging these types of representations is too 
tricky. Therefore, tfr teacher should attempt to see what type of represen- 
tation the child is capable of producing when the child is attempting a real- 
istic reproduction. To achieve this goal, a useful strategy during the 
observation period might be to channel the child's activity toward the repro- 
duction of a perceptually present object or event. Another strategy might be 
to channel the child's activity toward the production of a functional object 
such as a roadway (with blocks). Remember, though, that for this item the 
child must begin the representation process spontaneously, on his own. The 
representation may make use of any materials in the classroom. 

Item 8: Spontaneous Representation In Dramatic Play 

• CI eck all behaviors observed. This item measures the complexity of whatever 
dramatic play the child engages in. It does not measure the frequency with 
which a child engages in dramatic play. 
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1. Child uses one object to stand for another. 

2. Chfld uses actions or sounds to pret-id to be doing something. 

3. Child uses words to represent a make-believe situation, I.e., to "set the 
stage. 11 

4. Child pretends to be someone or something else fcr a significant period 
of time (5 or more minutes). Child assumes role behaviors not merely 
role label • 

5. Inanimate objects are used as characters In the child's dramatic play. 
For example! the child acts out drama using dolls, toy animals, etc. as 
characters, rather than herself assuming a role. 

6. Child talks within the context of the dramatic play situation. Child 
stays "In character 11 while talking with others and uses language appro- 
priate to the role. 

7. Child coordinates role play with another child for a significant period 
of time (5 or more minutes). Coordinated role play Involves bot K _ chil- 
dren. Both children actively assume roles and mutually determine" si tua- 
tions and Interactions. 

RECALLING AND REPRESENTING WORK TIME ACTIVITIES 
Item 9: Representation through Art Media 

# Check the level that is most characteristic of the child's behavior during 
the observation period. Representation through art media should be observed 
during periods when the teacher has provided a clear opportunity for children 
to represent their Work Time or field trip experiences. In the case of kin- 
dergarten, teacher may directly request children to represent their Work T lme 
experiences through art media. 

The complexity or degree of deta 1 1 In a child's representation Is the degree 
to which the child differentiates parts of the thing he Is representing and 
the degree to which the child represents specific attributes and spatial 
relations of the thing he Is representing. The observer should focus on com - 
plexity in the child's representation, not accurac y. 

The complexity of a child's verbal description of her representation should 
not influence the scoring of the representation. 

I tern 10: Recal 1 

• C^eck the highest level of behavior that Is characteristic. The degree of 
cetall Is defined by the degree to which the child sequences events, 
describes parts and spatial relations, describes the role of other partici- 
pants, and explains decisions she made. This Item assesses the child's abil- 
ity to describe what she has done during Work Time without visual reference 
to anything she made or used. 

Notice that there are two sets of numbers for scoring this Item. If the 
child's preferred mode of representation Is gestural, performance should be 
scored under the column labeled Gestural . However, the representation must 
be of Work Time activity In either case. 
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If filling out the COR during the first week or so of school, before the 
child really knows what "Work Time" is, ask him to tell what he was doing 
before Clean-up Time, or after Planning Time, or something else that gives 
him a meaningful referent. 



SOCIAL- EMOTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

Item 11: Warmth and Complexity of Social Relationships 

• Check those responses which describe the child's Interactions. This Item 
refers to the affect and content of the child's social Interactions. Note 
that different response ratings are provided for Interactions with peers and 
adul ts . 

Item 12: Social Problem-Solving 

• Check all responses that describe the child's ability to solve social prob- 
lems. Different response categories are provided for interactions with peers 
and adults. Since children's strategies and abilities to solve social prob- 
lems are related to their level of development, each child must be assessed 
in relation to her level of cognitive development. 

Item 13: Adherence to General Classroom Procedure 

• Check all responses that apply to the child. 



COMMUNICATION SKILLS 

Item 1A: Receptive Language 

• Check the level that describes the child's level, Indicating whether the 
child tends to respond verbally or with gestures. Each of the examples are 
Indicative of the type of communication the child understands. 

Item 15: Language 

• This item is separated Into four components: complexity of grammar, vocabu- 
lary, descriptive detail and clarity. Check the respor-* under each compon- 
ent that best ascribes the child's behavior. 

Item 16: Intelligibility of Speech 

• Check the response that describes the child's speech. K cognizing that many 
children will misarticulate, this item is intended to describe the majority 
of the child's utterances. 

Item 17: Reading 

• Check all behaviors that apply. Although one would not expect preschool 
children to De engaged in reading their own plans and stories, one might 
expect children to show a growing interest in the process of reading through 
1 ;tening to teachers read back their dictated plans and stories, or by ask- 
ing the teacher to read their own dictations. 
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0. Child shows no understanding of the process of reading. The child does 
not seem to understand that the plans and stories the teacher has written 
down are permanently recorded and can be read back as they were told. He 
does not ask the teacher to read back what he has written down, and he 
may not even pay particular attention when his own dictation is read back. 

1. Child shows some Interest In and understanding of the reading process. 
The child asks the teacher to read back his own dictation. He listens to 
what Is said and gives some Indication that he recognizes the plan or 
story a r his own. 

2. Child begins to match letters and words that are alike In his plans and 
stories the teacher has written down. He may also match letters and 
words that are alike lr. other reading materials. 

3. No further dt* rltlon. 

k. Child begins to identify some words In his plans and stories the teacher 
has written down. He may also Identify words In other reading materials. 

5. Child begins to read his own dictated plans and stories and perhaps other 
reading materials. 

Item 18: Interest In Decoding Nonverbal Symbols 

• Check the response that best describes the child's behavior. This Item mea- 
sures the child's interest in a variety of nonverbal symbols that should be 
readily available in the classroom (e.g., drawings, pictures, etc.). 

Item 19: Writing 

• Check all behaviors that apply. Although one would not expect preschool 
childrento be engaged In writing their own plans or stories, one might 
expect children to show a growing interest in the process of writing through 
watching teachers write down their dictated stories, and by asking teachers 
to take dictation. 

0. Cr' d shows no Interest in the process of writing. The child gives no 

-f cation that she understands what the teacher Is doing when he writes 
^ >wn her plan or experience story and does not pay particular attention 
to the teacher's writing activity. Although the child may enjoy making 
verbal plans and telling about what she has done or experienced, s^e does 
not ask the teacher to write down what she says. 

1. ihe child shows some Interest In and understanding of the process of 
writing. She asks the teacher to write down what she says, and she 
watches as he writes It down. 

2. No further definition. 

3. Child has begun to trace letters and words in her own plans and stories 
which the teacher has written down. 

k. Child has begun to copy letters and words that appear In her own plans 
t.nd stories which the teacher has written down. 

5. No further definition. 

6. No further definition. 

7. No further definition. g'J> 

8. No further definition. 

9. No further definition. 

ERIC 
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TIME AND SPACE 

A wel 1- Implemented daily routine provides teachers with numerous opportunities 
to observe children's emerglr.g capacities for temporal reasoning. 

Item 20: Basic Temporal Relations 

• Circle all responses that apply. The basic temporal relationships are; 
past ... future; beginning. . .end; and before. . .after 

Item 20: Temporal Sequencing 

• Circle all -esponses that apply. Note that In order to reverse the order 
in a temporal sequence; the cnild must be able to keep both before and 
after in mind at once. 

Item 21 : Time Units 

• Circle all responses that apply. There are many opportunities for chil- 
dren to display their understanding of time units. The following are 
some examples: the child responds appropriately to the beginning and end 
of time periods during the dally rcutine; the child recognizes during 
recall time that "work time" Is the same for all through many have 
engaged In different activities. 

Item 22: Advanced Temporal Relations 

• Circle all responses that apply. The child may construct tcmjc-al relations 
with any number of media elements—sand timers, play with toy trucks, run- 
ning on playgrounds, and so forth. The Important point Is that ths child 
constructs the temporal relationships. 

Item 23: Comparison of Time Units 

• Circle all responses that apply. No further definition. 
Item 2k: Manipulation Objects In Space 

• Circle all responses that apply. Of the throe descriptive categories 
for this item, for only the first one (the jhlld fits things together and 
takes them apart) it is necessary that the; child Is able to arrange 
materials "the way they belong." 

Item 25: Locating Objects in Space 

• Circle all responses that apply. No further definition. 
Item 26: Representing Spatial Relationships 

• Circle all responses that apply. Please note that for the last descrip- 
tive category, it Is necessary only that the child shows a definite 
attempt to represent objects in perspective «r from someone else's 
point of vlew--the child does not need to so • sed by adult standards 

in these attempts. 
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Item 27: Grouping by Attributes 

• Circle all responses that apply. Non-functional attributes pertain to 
characteristics such as size, shape and color, rather than how the 
object can be used. 

Item 28: Other Classification Activities 

• Circle all responses that apply. No further definition. 
Item 29: Imposing Serial Order Upon Materials. 

• Circle all responses that apply. Please note thatwhenever a child 
accomplishes a result without trial and error, the child should receive 
credit for the corresponding activity with trial and error as well. 

I tern 30; Using Comparative Terms 

• Circle all th t apply. No further definition. 
I tern 31: Number Concepts 

• Circle all that apply. Continuous materials are materials that can be 
measured and poured from one container to another but cannot be broken 
down into countable parts. Waur, sand, flour and salt are continuous 
materials children can pour, mold and compare according to amount. 
Discontinuous materials are materials that can be lined up and counted, 
like beads, blocks, cars, dolls, cans, and so on. 
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Revision 1985 



HIGH/SCOPE EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH FOUNDATION 

CHILD OBSERVATION RECORD 
Preschool - Kindergarten 
Copyright© 1976 

Please see the Child Observation Record Manual for recommendations on gathering information and for deflni 
tlons of observation categories. 

Child's Name: Teacher's Name: 



Observation Periods: w —^^— 

week/ month/year week/ month/year week/month/year 



Curr icul urn 
Components 

PLANNING TIME 



I terns 



Expression of Choices end Plans (circle one response) 

• Child gives no indication of having choices or pi r.ns in mind, 
stands arouncTidly or follows the teacher around", not making any 
dec Is ion of his own. 

• Child looks at or touches materials in the room and/or moves 
toward an area or material. However, there is no other communi- 
cation to 



area or material. However, 
the teacher about a plan. 
Child intentionally communicates choice to the teacher by point- 
ing to, walking over to or naming an &re<?, material or child, but 
the teacher has to ''recognize" the plan. 

With a lot of prompting from teacher, child communicates what he 
is going to do. 

Without a lot of prompting from teacher, child communicates what 
he is going to do. 

With a lot of prompting from teacher, child communicates how he 
will carry out a plan. 

W ithout a lot of prompting from teacher, child communicates how 
he will carry out a plan. 



Ratings for each 
Observation Period 

1 2 J 



2 

3 
k 

5 
6 



2 

3 
k 

5 
6 
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Curriculum 
Components 


1 terns 


Ratings for each 
Observation Period 
1 2 3 


WORK TIME 


2. Following Initial Plan (circle one response) 










• Child does not make an Initial plan so this item is inapplicable* 


u 


n 


U 




• Child does not follow Initial plan. 


1 


i 
1 


1 
1 




• Child follows Initial plan one or two days out of five. 


2 


2 


2 




• Child follows initial plan at least three days out of five, but 










sticks to It for less than ten minutes. 


3 


3 


3 




• One or two days out of five, child follows initial plan for at 










least ten minutes, sticking with the original goal even when 










introducing slight modifications, such as moving to a different 










area of the room. 


k 


k 


k 




• At least three days out of five, child fol lows initial plan for 










ten or more minutes, sticking with the original goal even when 










introducing slight modifications. 


c 
? 


c 
5 


c 
5 




3. Long-Term Projects (circle one response) 










• Child never engages in long-term projects. 


0 


0 


0 




4% 1*11 ft \ ft * 

• Child engages In long-term projects. 


1 


1 


1 




J*. Problem-Sol ving with Materials (circle one response) 










• Child seems to never or seldom perceive problems. 


0 


0 


0 




• Child perceives problems, but seldom confronts them. 


1 


1 


1 




• Child makes one attempt to solve a problem, but gives up if she 










does not succeed. 


2 


2 


2 




• Child tries to solve a problem in a second, different way if her 










first attempt is unsuccessful. 


3 


3 


3 




• Child makes more than two attempts to solve a problem. 


k 


k 


k 




5. Focused Activity (circle one response) 










• Child focuses on one activity for less than two minutes at a time* 


1 


1 


1 




• ...less than five minutes at a time. 


2 


2 


2 




• ...less than ten minutes at a time. 


3 


3 


3 




• ...ten to thirty minutes at a time. 


k 


k 


k 




• ...thirty minutes or more at a time. 


5 


5 


5 
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Curriculum 
Components 


1 terns 


Ratings for each 1 
Observation Period 
1 2 3 


WORK TIME 

- continued - 


6. Diversity of Activities and Contacts (circle all that apply) 

• Over the course of a week, the child incorporates a number of 
different materials in her activities, 

• ...works in two or more areas of the classroom. 

• ...interacts with three or more children. 

• ...accepts interactions with more than one regular classroom 
staff person. 

7. Spontaneous Representation Using Materials (circle one response) 


1 

2 
3 

k 


1 

2 
3 

k 


1 

2 
3 

k 




• Child engages only in object level play. 

• Child's structures and/or drawings always take the form of simple 
towers or dots and lines that have no apparent organization. 
They are sometimes named by the child, but are not recognizable 
as representations to the observer even after the child has 

expl a ined them. 

• The child creates structures and/or drawings with shapes or forms 
that are recognizable as representations after the child has 
explained them. 

• Structures and/or drawings include shapes or forms that are 
recognizable representations without any explanation. 

• The child's representations are of level h type, but in addition 
include three or more details representing specific attributes of 


1 

2 

3 
k 


1 

2 

3 
k 


1 

2 

3 
k 




the things being represented. 


5 


5 


5 




8. Spontaneous Representation in Dramatic Play (circle all that apply) 










• Not observed. 

• Child uses one object to stand for another. 

• Child uses actions or sounds to pretend to be doing something. 
© Child uses words to set stage. 

• Child assumes role of someone else (5+ minutes). 

• Inanimate objects used as characters in child's dramatic play. 

• Child talks in language appropriate to role. 

• Child coordinates role play with peers [5+ minutes). 


0 
1 
2 

3 
k 

5 
6 
7 


0 
1 

2 

3 
k 

5 
6 
7 


0 
1 

2 

3 
k 

5 
6 
7 



Currlcul um 
Componencs 


Items 


Ratings for each 
Observation Period 
1 2 3 


RECALLING AND 
REPRESENTING 
WORK TIME 
ACTIVITIES 

SOCIAL- 
EMOTIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

i 


9. Representation through Art Media (circle one response) 

• Child does not use at .. media to represent what she did. 

• Sometimes creates representations, but with three or fewer 
detal 1 s . 

• Usually creates representations with three or fewer details. 

• Sometimes creates representations with more than four details. 

• Usually creates representations with more than four details. 

10. Recall* (circle one response) 

• Child is unable to recall anything she did. 

• Child is usually able to recall one of the following: what she 
did, with whom she worked, or with which materials she worked. 

• Child is usually able to recall two or more of the above cate- 
gories . 

• Child sometimes recalls how she accomplished something. 

11. Warmth and Complexity of Social Relationships** (circle all that 
apply) 

• Child is aware of others. 

• Child seems to enjoy interacting with familiar people, does not 
ignore them or back off when they approach. 

• Child does not habitually tag after or cling to others. 

• Others appear to like the child, are not afraid of him, don't 
ignore him or treat him as a pushover. 

• Child spontaneously initiates pos i t ive f i nteract Jons with others. 

• Child enqaqes in interactions with others that last at least two 
mi nutes . 

• Child engages in sustained interactions with others. These 
interactions often last ten minutes or mure. 

• Child sometimes works with others toward a common goal. 

• Child sometimes joins others in games that involve agreed-upon 
rules and/or a clear division of labor. 
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* G = Gestural ; V » Verbal . 
O ** P ■ Peers; A = Adults. 
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Curricul urn 
Components 



i terns 



Ratings for each 
Observation Period 
1 2 3 



SOCIAL- 
EMOTIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 
- continued 



COMMUNICATION 
SKILLS 



12. Social Problem-Solving (circle all that apply) 

• Child gets others' attention in ways that are acceptable*, for her 
developmental level and that do hot break classroom rules. 

• Child is willing to take turns when appropriate. 

• Child spontaneously allows others to share her materials, to use 
some of whatever she is using. 

• Child attempts to help and/or cheer others who are unhappy, sick 
or hurt. 

• Child Is able to apply at least two appropriate strategies In 
social problem-solving . 

• Child asserts own rights to share or to fair play In socially 
acceptabl e ways . 

i • When child has disagreements with peers, she can often settl e 
them without the teacher's help . 

• Child Is able to express her feelings In words . 

13. Adherence to General Classroom Procedure (circle all that apply) 

• Child makes an effort to follow the rules of the classroom , does 
not purposely break them. 

• Child tends to be actively Involved , content and not disruptive 
whether or not the teacher Is In the immediate vicinity. 

• Child actively and wll 1 Ingly participates in total -group act Ivi- 
t ies. 

]k. Receptive Language (circle one response) 

• Child has no apparent understanding of language. 

• Child understands only simple one-word or one-phrase commands 
made directly to her (e.g., Bring me your shoe. Wave bye-bye,), 

• Child understands simple phrases and sentences that are not com- 
mands (e.g., It is raining.). 

• Chile usually understands the general f'ow of clussroom conver- 
satlon. 
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Curr Icul urn 
Components 



COMMUNICATION 

SKILLS 
- continued - 



I terns 



15. Language (circle one response In each section) 

A. Complexity of Grammar 

• Child primarily (more than half the time) uses one-word 
utterances . 

• Child primarily uses two-word utterances . 

• Child primarily uses simple sentences (noun, verb, object). 

• Child frequently uses adjectives, adverbs, prepositions, 
and/or conjunctions to elaborate sentences. 



B. Vocabulary 



Vocabulary consists of a _ 
often (more than 75% of the 
to communicate with peers and 



very sma l 1 
time) 



number of words and most 
Inadequate for the child 



I -J 

adul ts. 

Vocabulary is somet Imes adequate for communication (between 
25% and 75% of the time). 

• Vocabulary consists of a rlch_ variety of words and usually 
(more than 75% of the time) is adequate for the cnlld to com- 
municate with peers and adults. 

C. Descriptive Detail 

• Child seldom (less than 25% of the time) incorporates 
descriptive detail; does not elaborate observations about 
persons, things and events. Few adjectives, adverbs, prepo- 
sitional phrases, transformational verbs, used to refine 
meani ng. 

• Child occasional ly (25-75%) incorporates descriptive detail. 
9 Child usually (over 75*) incorporates descriptive detail. 

D Clarity (refers to content of language—not to intelligibility) 

• ChilH seldom expresses ideas clearly ; the purpose of state- 
ments is not obvious, he doesn't get to the point. 

• Child occasionally expresses ideas clearly. 

• Usually, Ideas and purposes are clearly expressed . 



Rat Ings for each 
Observation Period 
1 2 J 
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Curr Icul urn 
Components 

COMMUNICATION 

SKILLS 
- continued - 



Items 

16. Intelligibility of Speech (circle one response) 

• Child does not attempt to use speech or other vocalizations to 
communicate with others. 

• T!.e child's speech characteristically Is unintel 1 Igible . 

• If the listener Is aware of the context , the child's speech 
characteristically Is intelligible. 

• The child's speech characteristically Is Intel 1 iglble even if 
the 1 istener Is unaware of the context. 

17. Reading (circle all that apply) 

• No Interest In the process of reading Is observed. 

• Child shows some interest in reading and understanding of the 
reading process (1 Istens to the teacher read dictation or books, 
asks teacher to read dictation or book). 

• Child matches letters and words that are alike. 

• Child Identifies own name . 

• Child Identifies some words in addition to his own name. 

• Child attempts to read his own dictation. 

18. Interest in Decoding Nonverbal Symbols (circle one response) 

• Child does not show an Interest in nonverbal symbols such as 
photographs or drawings. 

• Child shows an interest by responding to nonverbal symbols. 

• Child shows an interest by asking questions about or discussing 
nonverbal symbols. 



Rat ings for each 
Observation Period 

1 2 J 
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Curriculum 
Components 



COMMUNICATION 

SKILLS 
- continued - 



I terns 



19. Writing (circle all that apply) 

• Child shows no interest In the process of writing. 

• Chi Id shows some Interest and understanding of the writing pro- 
cess (watches teacher take dictation, asks teacher to take 
dictation) . 

o Child attempts to or pretends to write , but the "letters" are 
often squiggles, bearing little or no resemblance to real 
letters . 

• Child attempts to trace letters and words. 

• Child attempts to copy letters. 

• Child has begun to write down letters that are part of his first 
name (with or without help from the teacher). 

• Child has begun to write his first name entirely (with or 
withf * help from the teacher). 

• Chllo has begun to write down letters that are not part of his 
first name . 

• Child has begun to wrl te down recognizable words In addition to 
his name . 

• Child can write words without models present. 



Ratings for each 
Observation Period 

1 2 3 
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Curriculum 
Components 



TIME AND 
SPACE 
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ERIC 



Items 



20. Basic Temporal Relations (Circle all that apply) 

• During planning time , child Is able to express and respond to 
the future , by making and beginning work on a plan 

• During work time , child is able to distinguish the errt of one 
activity and the beginning of another, by being able To spon- 
taneously rep lan 

• During recal 1 , child is able to express and respond to the 
past , by indlcatl ng in some way what she did 

• Throughout the routine , child is able to distinguish before 
and after , by remembering the previous activity *nd antici- 
pating tne next 

21. Temporal Sequencing (Circle all that apply) 

• During planni ng or other times, child is able to anticipate 
a future sequence of activities 

• During recal 1 or other times, child is able to remember a 
past sequence of activities 

• Child is able to reverse the order in a future or past 
sequence 

Time Units (Circle all that apply) 

• Child shows some understanding of time units apart from 
specific activities within them. 

• Child shows some ability to relate time units to movement 
across space through the concepts "fast" and " slow" . 



Ratings for each 
Observation Period 
1 2 3 
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Curr Icul urn 
Components 



I terns 



22. Advanced Temporal Relations (Circle all that apply) 

• If two movements cover the same distance (or, if two equal 
amounts of sand are flowing, for Instance) and they both 
have the .same speed , the child realizes they both take the 
s ame time . 

• Ts same cTl stance/amounts, and one Is faster ( slower) , then 
one takes a shorter ( longer) time 

• If different distances/amounts, and both have the same 
speed , then one takes a longer and one a shorter time 

• If different dlstances/amou.its, and one Is faster ( slower) 
then they both take the same time 

23. Comparison of Time Units (Circle all that apply) 

• Can Identify what personally has been a long and short time 

• Can compare different periods of the dally routine as being 
longer or shorter 

• Can recognize that clocks, timers, calendars, are used to 
measure anc* cc .ipare time units 

• Can recognl. that time units In the future become the 
present and » i the past In a continuing cycle, as for 
example in seasonal changes 

i 

2k. Manipulating Objects in Space (Circle all that apply) 

• The child fits things together and takes them apart 

• The child transforms one object in space by reshaping It 

• The child transforms a group of objects by rearranging 
its members In space 



Ratings for each 

Observation Perlos 
1 9 3 
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Curriculum 
Components 



I terns 



Ratings for each 
Observation Period 
1 2 3 



LOGICAL 
REASONING 



25. Locating Objects In Space (Circle ail that apply) 

• The child learns to locate something new within the 
boundaries of the classroom 

• The child learns to locate something new beyond the 
boundaries of the classroom 

26. Representing Spatial Relationships (Circle all that apply) 

• The child describes the position of things In relation to 
each other 

• The child describes the direction of movement of things 

• The child describes the relative d I stances "among things 

• The child imitates or describes a spatial relationship 
seen in a picture or photograph 

• The child Imitates or describes a spatial relationship 
seen Inhisown or another child's drawing 

• The child attempts to represent objects In perspective 
or from someone else's point of view 

27. Grouping by Attributes (ClrcV.e all that apply) 

• The child can pick objects that are al Ike In some way out 
of a larger group of objects 

The child recognizes similarities among non- Identical objects 
The child groups items together that have s 1ml lar functions 
The child can group objects according to 2 or more nonfunc- 
tional attributes 

and 
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Curriculum 
Components 



I terns 



Ratings for each 
Observation Period 
1 2 3 



28. Other classification activities (Circle all that apply) 

• The child understands the classroom room arrangement , what 
activities are appropriate In each area and where most 
items are located 

• The child can describe attr ibutes that an object or event 
does not have 

29. Imposing serial order upon materials (Circle all that apply) 

• The child stacks or lays out different size objects In a 
series by trial and error 

• The child uses attributes other than size to create seriated 
arrangements by trial and error 

• By relying on trial and error processes, the child accurately 
matches two ordered sets of three or more objects 

• If the child accomplishes the results described in 1 , 2, 
and/or 3 above without using trial and erro r rjrcle lb, 2b, 
and/or 3b here (ant! circle the corresponding Item above, 
la, 2a, and/or 3a as well) 

• Different size objects in a series 

• Attributes other than size 

• Two ordered sets 

• In ordering a set of objects by length, the child takes 
Into account both the tops and bottoms of the objects 

• After ordering a series of objects, the child can correctly 
insert new items into the array 



la 
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Curr icul urn 
Components 



I tems 



30. Using comparative terms (Circle all that apply) 

• The child uses and understands some comparative terms 
In comparing two objects on the basis of one attribute 
The child compares cross quantities using terms such as 



ii 



TT 



a lot" versus "a 1 TttTeT 

31. Number Concepts (Circle all that apply) 

• The child compares continuous quantities In terms of 
more versus less (or fewer). 

• The child judges that continuous quantities are the same 

• The child compares discontinuous quantities" In terms of 
more versus less (or fewer) 

• The child judges that discontinuous quantities are the 
same 

• The child compares the number of Items in two sets by 
matching them up In one-to-one correspondence 

• The child enumerates (counts) objects up to the quantity , 

• The child enumerates objects up to and beyond the 
quantity, T7 2 rr 

• The child attempts to perform addition or subtraction 
operat tons upon sets of objects 

•• The child attempts and succeeds in performing addltlbn or 
subtraction operations upon sets of objects 

• The child can recite the number series by rote from 
"1" to "3" 

• The child can recite the number ser I es by rote from 
"1" to "5" 



Ratings for Each 
Observation Period 
1 2 3 
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HIGH/SCOPE EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH FOUNDATION 
Copyright© 1 976 
PRESCHOOL TEACHER TRAINING PROFILE 



Teacher 
Trainer 



Date 



DIRECTIONS 

This form should be used In part or In entirety as soon after each actual observation session as pos- 
sible. Before using this form, It Is necessary for the evaluator to be aware of the tvpe of training the 
teacher has had. For each Item, if the attainment rating Is other than "objective attained," a relevant 
qualification needs to be checked. The catecory "not observed" means that there was not an appropriate situ- 
ation for the objective to occur. On the other hand, "no Indication" means that there was an appropriate 
situation for the objective to occur, but the teacher did not Implement the objective. 

In order for a particular objective to be considered attained, It Is necessary for the behavior of the 
objective to occur in an appropriate context. For instance, it would probably be Inappropriate for the 
teacher to ask children to recall an event that had occurred working with flngerpalr.t while the children are 
engaged in socio-dramat I c play on the theme of dining at a restaurant. The ratlntj of "substantial Indica- 
tion" means that the behavior of the objective does not always occur when called for, but does occur at least 
50% of the times when relevant. "Some Indication" means that the teacher behavior c> curs In less than 50% 
of the occasions when it Is appropriate. The qualification "context Impedes Implementation" refers to a 
situation in which there are sane constraints that do not allow Implementation of the objective and for which 
the teacher is not responsible. 
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OBJECTIVES 


ATTAINMENT RATING 


QUALIFICATIONS 


Not observed 


No indication 


Some indication 


Substantial indication 


Objective attained 


No training in compe- 
tency yet 


More/different train- 
ing/experience needed 


Context impedes imple- 
mentation 


Teacher does not want 
to implement 


Room Arranaement 




















1. Divides room Into several distinct areas 

■ • W 1 T 1 \m \* ^# ■ 1 II 1 1 1 W ^# *J \* w I M f W 1 w Will ^# W wl I %m w 




















2. Boundaries of areas are well defined 




















. Each area has an adeauate amount of soace 




















Zi . Work areas are not cluttered with unnecessarv furniture/materials 




















l j Areas are des'aned to facilitate traffic flow and minimize noise 




















6. Materials are s*"^red In areas where thev are used 

V • MQ kw 1 1 O 1 J W 1 W S / 1 WU III d 1 W W J nil Wl W Wl 1 w j U ■ W UawU 




















7. Material* are classified and labeled clearlv 




















8 Ma t p r I a 1 c a re at f*h I 1 H rpn ' c pup 1 p wp 1 and ui i f h I n pp arh 




















Q Individual Qtnr^np cnArp Iq nro\/IHpH for parh chtld^Q Kelonntnos 




















10. All materials within the children's sight and reach can be used 




















11. Display space is present and used for children's work In each area 




















12. Unstructured materials in each area that can be used In many ways 


















13. Enough materials in each area for children to work simultaneously 




















Familiarizes children with names and contents of areas 




















15* Changes or adds new equipment and materials throughout the year 




















Da ! 1 v Tftut 1 hp 




















1. Routine includes: Planning. Work. Cletm-Up, Recall. Small Group, 
Activity and Circle Times 




















2. Time periods have specific names which children are helped to learn 




















3. Routine is consistent from day to day 




















k. Helps children make transitions from one part of routine to another 




















5. Provides for some novelty in the routine 




















6. When familiar routine is changed, advises children ahead of time 
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ATTAINMENT RATING 


QUALIFICATIONS 




i Not observed 

i 


No indication 


Some indication 


Substantial i ndication 


Objective attained 


No training in compe- 
tency yet 


More/different train- 
ing/experience needed 


Context impedes imple- 
mentation 


Teacher does not want 
to implement 


Planning Time 




















7. Helps children consider different choices available 





















8. Plans with each child Individually 




















9. Helps children to know and use symbols and planning boards to Indl- 
caie tne i r pons 




















iu* Allows and encourages children to communicate choices and plans In 
a vaneiy or ways 




















i i . as eacn cnna s planning ability develops, the adult helps the 
child to make increasingly complete and complex plans 




















Wovk Time 




















\L> Lniiaren are allowed at least *o minutes to work on plans each day 




















i }. Helps children get started on plan when necessary 




















Helps children to carry out plans and make new ones when finished 




















15. Helps children to extend theii plans or solve problems by using a 
variety of appropriate strategies 




















^lean-Up Time 




















16. Encourages and helps children do most of the work 




















17. Uses appropriate strategies to encourage clean-up: songs, games, 
asking '•What are you going to put away first? 11 




















lb. Works with groups of children to foster group clean-up when neces- 
sary 




















19. Plans and uses Clean-Up Time to implement curriculum key experiences 
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Not observed 


No indication 


Some indication 


Substantial indication 


Objective attained 


No training in compe- 
tency yet 


More/different train- 
ing/experience needed 


Context impedes imple- 
mentation 


Teacher does not want 
to implement 


tieaa 1 1 




















20. Encourages children to show and talk about things they've done 




















zi. Plans ana uses a variety or strategies to make Recall interesting 
to cn i i oren 




















Small Group Time 




















22. Plans activ! 'es that allow each child to work at own level and 
make own choices 




















23* Initially gives the whole group a brief idea of what they might try 
with materials 




















2k. Supports and extends each child's efforts 




















25* Helps children think about whay they've done and discovered 




















Outside Time 




















26. Adults and children are involved in vigorous outdoor or indoor play 




















27* Plans and uses Outside Time to implement curriculum key experiences 




















Circle Time 




















28. Adults have planned their respective roles for the circle activity 




















29. Activities allow each child to get involved in some way and have 
input 




















30. Provide positive options for children who do not want to participate 




















31. Plans and uses Circle Time to Implement curriculum key experiences 





















ATTAINMENT RATING [ QUALIFICATIONS 
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ATTAINMENT RATING 


QUALIFICATIONS 


Not observed 


No indication 


Some indication 


Substantial indication 


Objective attained 


No training in compe- 
tency yet 


More/different train- j 
ing/experience needed 


Context impedes imple- 
mentation 


Teacher does not want 
to implement 


Active Learning 




















1. Children are actively involved at Work Time 




















2. Children are actively involved at Clean- Up Time 




















3* Children are actively involved at Small Group Time 




















A. Children are actively Involved at Activity Time 




















5. Children are actively involved at Circle Time 




















6. Children are actively involved on field trips 




















7. Provides materials In each area that children can manipulate, com- 
bine and transform 




















8. Provides materials/equipment in at least one area on which children 
can exercise muscles 




















9. Provides materials that can be used In alternative ways to do the 
same thing 




















10. Provides diverse materials which children can toush, smell , taste 
and listen to 




















IK Children do things for themselves when possible (e.g., clean up, 
j ul ce 1 1 me , to! 1 et ti me) 




















12. Systematically helps children become self-sufficient In tool use 
and routine procedures 




















13. Helps children extend actions by Introducing new materials, ques- 
tioning, suggesting 




















]k. Acknowledges and supports children's appropriate actions and choices 




















15. Children are provided with choices throughout the daily routine 




















16. Actively engages with children on their physical level throughout 
the day 
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ATTAINMENT RATING 


QUALIFICATIONS 


| Not observed 


No indication 


Some indication 


Substantial indication 


Objective attained 


No training in compe- 
tency yet 


More/different train- 
ing/experience needed 


Context impedes imple- 
mentation 


Teacher does not want 
to implement 


Lanauaae 

k w I I %4 M jj 




















1. Provides equipment which encourages the use of language 




















7 P rr\\j I Hoc ma tori a1 c uh i rh onrnn rano 1 le tan 1 nn r\ 1 anniiana 
*- • rr uv i uc9 ma lci i a i 3 wn i wn cnwuu r a ye 1 I b Lcn I ny iu i any Uage 




















3. Talks with children at their eye level in conversational manner 




















U In o rp I c a 1 anTA Ko tuoan toarko anrl t» t 1 /4 fall/ f k ^ai mkAi if f U A 

■f ♦ inerc is a Da idncc oetwccn icauner ana cni i a la i k tnrougnout tne 
rout i ne 




















2* -i 5 lens lo wndt cn i loren say ano maKes appropriate responses 




















6. Refers children's questions and comments to other children when 

pOS 3 1 D Ic 




















7. Conversations with children throughout the day relate directly to 
wnai tney are doing 




















o, encourages cn i loren 10 veroai i ze cnoices, predictions, observations 
and helps extend their verbalizations 




















j • tncou rages cn i i d re n to ve r Dai i y des c r 1 06 ree I i ngs , actions, etc* 

-j a , 4 koine c± wfnnn 1 fko 1 r uorkal ! 7at Innc 

anu neips extend tnei r vcruai i £ai ions 




















10. Describes things or actions for the child who cannot yet describe 

f kam V\ \ me ol f 

i n em n i hid e i r 




















11. In questioning children, begins with open-ended questions 




















12# If children cannot resDond to ODen-snded Questions, asks more 
di rected quest ions 




















13. Encourages children who primarily communicate nonverbally to talk 


















Accepts child's manner of speaking but models adult language of 
commun i ty 




















15. Models desirable language habits: eye-contact, listening, not 
shout 1 ng, etc. 
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ATTAINMENT RATING 


QUALIFICATIONS 


i — - 

Not observed 


No indication 


Sore indication 


Substantial indication 


Objective attained 


No training in compe- 
tency yet 


More/different train- 
ing/experience needed 


Context impedes imple- 
mentat ion 


Teacher does not want 
to implement 


Language ~ continued - 




















16. When management statements are made, reasons are provided 




















i/. neips tne cniic verDaiiy recall what he has done whenever possible 




















lo. writes down and reads back children s comments, observations, 
stories, songs, etc. 




















19. Provides a wide variety of books which are age-appropriate and are 
always accessible 




















20. Helps children with basic reading and writing skills j_f (and only 
if) they request 


















21. Provides opportunities to have fun with language 




















Representation 




















i. rroviues cni luren wi tn real experiences and real things to explore 

-s m ^ lie a 

dno use 




















2. Provides real experiences and real things related to ongoing repre- 
sen tat tona I act i vi ty in order to en ri ch rep res en tat ion 




















3. Recognizes and extends children's experierces using sensory cues 




















k. Classroom arrangement and dally routine provide materials and 

r-s r\ f\ l^^imi ^ I a c ^ An a e a a ^ In ^ t liaise a *m a *J T «% 

upporiuni t les to represent in diverse media 




















5. Helps children represent vhe same thing in different media 




















6. Provides children with materials and opportunities to represent in 
two- and three-dimensional media 




















7. Assists children In recalling and syrribol leal ly representing what 
they have experienced 




















8. Helps children to represent their plans 



















o 
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ATTAINMENT RATING 


QUAUFlCATIOhS 


Not observed 


No indication 


Some indication 


Subs tan t ia 1 i nd icat ion 


| Objective attained 


No training in compe- 
tency yet 


More/different train- 
i i nq/exper ience needed 


Context inpedes imple- 
mentation 


Teacher does not want | 
to implement J 


Representation - continued - 




















9. Uses strategies to help children extend their ongoing activity 
through representation 




















10. Provides opportunities to Interpret symbol tc representations 




















11. Encourages and supports Imitation and dramatic play 


















12. Helps children understand that spoken words can be written down 




















MaQQiflratl on 




















i. rrc vioes equipment ana materials mat can De ciassirteo or groupeo 

in iiiany ways 




















2. Helps children Investigate the attributes of things and label them 




















3. Helps children describe how things are the same and different 




















He^ps children describe things In many ways 




















5. Helps children use "not" statements 




















6. Helps children hold more than one attribute In mind at a time 




















7. Helps children use the concepts of ''none 11 and "all 11 




















Seriat ion 




















1. Provides many materials which can be seriated 




















2. Helps children make comparisons of two things along the same 
d Imens ion 




















3. Helps children arrange several things in order along one dimension 




















Number 




















1. Helps children compare number and amount 




















2. Helps children establish one-to-one correspondences 




















3. Helps children count objects by rote 
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ATTAINMENT RATING 





Not observed 


No indication 


Some indication 


Subs tan t i a I i nd 7 ca t ion 


Objective attained 


No training in compe- 
tency yet 


More/different train- 
ing/experience needed 


j Context impedes imple- 
[ mentation 


Teacher does not want 
to implement 


Space 




















t« encourages cnitaren to Tit tnings togetner ana take inem apart 




















2. Encourages children to rearrange an object or objects In space 




















3* neips cniiuren retuyn 12c tnings anu places Trom oiiierent spatial 
viewpoints 




















*r • cn&uuraycs en i i a ren to uescrioe spatial positions anu re la t lonsn ips 




















p« encourages cnitaren to aescriDe aireciion or movement 




















6. Encourages children to describe relative distances among things and 
places 




















7. Encourages children to explore the spatial aspects of the classroom 
and their own bodies 




















8. Helps children interpret symbolic representations of spatial rela- 
t ions 




















3. Helps children distinguish and describe shapes 




















T i me 




















1. Helps children recognize the beginnings and ends of time periods 




















2. Helps children compare time periods 




















3. Helps children predict future events and prepare for them 




















Helps children recall past events 




















5* Helps children to describe sequences of events 




















6. Uses conventional time limits accurately and appropriately when 
talking about past and future 





















QUALIFICATIONS 
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ATTAINMENT RATING 


QUALIFICATIONS 


Not observed 


No indication 


i Some indication 


Substantial indicatibn 


Objective attained 


No training in compe- 
tency yet 


More/different train- 
ing/experience needed 


Context impedes imple- 
mentation 


Teacher does not want 
to implement 


Fee 1 i ngs 




















1 • Accepts and responds to child's feelings 




















2. Helps child describe her feelings 




















5. Helps child cope constructively with feelings (inter/lntrapersonal ) 




















Minimizes occurrences of extreme frustration in children 




















Classroom Management 




















1 . Dual- focuses 




















2. Minimizes time spent waiting 




















3. Turns harmful/inappropriate behavior Into problem-solving situation 




















Sets reasonable 1 Imi ts f explaining them and maintaining them 




















5. Gives children feedback with reasons 




















6. Does not physically punish children 




















7. Maintains a safe and comfortable environment 




















Team Evaluation and Planning 




















1. Meets daily with. other classroom staff to evaluate and plan 




















2. Keeps dated examples of each child's work over the year 




















3. Evaluates each child's level of functioning within key experiences 




















Working With Parents 




















1. Involves parents in evaluating & planning for child in/out of school 




















2. Shares observations with parents at end of day 




















3. Holds regular parent meetings, individual and group 




















Makes educational home visits 




















5. Encourages parents to work as volunteers in the classroom 
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Interim Revision 8/78 

HIGH/SCOPE EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH FOUNDATION 

(MINIMAL) PRESCHOOL TEACHER TRAINING PROFILE 
Copyr}ghttS)1$7B 

Please see the MPTTP Manual for recommendations on gathering the necessary 
Information and for definitions of categories. 



Teacher(s) : 
Locat Ion: 



Eval uator: 



Date: 



Population Served : 
CHECKLIST 

The following Items relate to the physical envl ronment of the classroom and may 
be quickly observed with or without the teachers or children present. 



Item 1: Room Arrangement 


Notes 


1. Room is divided into several interest areas. 




2. The boundaries of areas are well-defined. 




3. Work areas are free of unnecessary furniture 
or materials • 




b. Materials are classified and labeled clearly. 




5. There are enough unstructured materials In 
each area for several children to work simul- 
taneously. 





Item 2: Active Learning 




1. Developmental ly appropriate materials/equip- 
ment that children can manipulate) combine 
and transform are available In each area. 




2. Developmental ly appropriate materials/equip- 
ment are available on which children can 
exercise large and small muscles. 




3. Diverse materials which children can touch 
smell t taste and listen to are available. 
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Item 3: Language and Communication 


Notes 


1. Developmental 1y appropriate equipment is 
available which encourages the use of lan- 
guage. 




2. Developmental ly appropriate equipment Is 
available which encourages listening to lan- 
guage. 




3. A wide variety of books which are age- 
appropriate are always accessible. 






Item k: Representation 




1. Real things are available for children to 
explore and use. 




2, Materials are available for children to 
rspresent in two and three dimensions. 

» 




TEACHER/CHILD OBSERVATION 

The following items relate to teaching strategies and t.eacher/ch i Id interaction. 


They must be observed while the class is in progress. Each adult: 


Item It Room Arrangement 


Notes 


1. Familiarizes children with names and contents 
of areas. 




2. Encourages children to explore the possibili- 
ties of the room. 





Item 2: Dally Routine 



1. Helps children learn the name of each time 
period. 



2. Helps children know what Is expected during 
each part of the routine. 



3. Helps children make transition from one part 
of the routine to another. 
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Planning Time 


Notes 


k. Helps children consider different choices 
aval lab le. 




5. Allows and encourages children to communi- 
cate choices and plans in a variety of ways. 




Work Time 




6. Helps children get started on their plans 
when necessary. 




7. Helps children to carry out plans and make 
new ones when finished* 




Clean- Up Time 




8. Encourages and helps children do most of *he 
wo rk. 




Snail Group Time 




9. Supports and extends each child's efforts. 




10. H^lps children think about what they've done 
'and discovered (Recall). 





Item 3: Active Learning 




1. Acknowledges and supports children's appro- 
priate actions and choices. 




2. Actively engages with children on their phys- 
ical level throughout the day. 
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Item '4: Language and Communication 


Notes 


1. Maintains a balance between teacher and child 
talk throughout the routine. 




2. Refers children's questions and comments to 
other children when possible* 




3. Encourages children to verbalize choices, 
predictions, observations , and helps extend 
their verbal Izatlons. 




k. Encourages children to verbally describe 
feelings, actions, etc., and helps extend 
their verbalizations* 




5. Describes things or actions for children who 
cannot yet describe them themselves. 




6. Encourages children who primarily communicate 
nonverbal ly to tal k. 




7. Models desirable communication habits: eye 
contact, listening) not shouting, etc. 




8. Writes down and reads back children's com- 
ments, observations, stories, songs, etc. if 
developmenta 1 ly appropriate. 





Item 5: Representation 




1. Recognizes and extends children's experiences 
using sensory cues. 




2. Uses strategies to help children extend their 
ongoing activity through representation. 





9 
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Item 6: Class I f icat ion 


Notes 


1. Helps children Investigate the attributes of 
things and label them. 




2. Helps children describe/Indicate how things 
are the same and different. 




3* Helps children describe/Indicate things In 
many ways. 




4. Helps children use the concepts ,, none, M 
"some" and M a11. M 





Item 7: Seriation 




1. Helps children make comparisons of two things 
along the same dimension. 




2. Helps children arrange several things In 
order along one dimension. 





Item 8: Number 




1. Helps children compare number and amount. 




2. Helps children establish one-to-one corres- 
pondences . 




3. Helps children count objects by rote. 


i 
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Item 9: Space 


Notes 


1. Encourages children to fit things together 
and take them apart. 




2. Helps children to recognize things and places 
from different spatial viewpoints. 




3* Encourages children to describe/Indicate spa- 
tial positions and relationships. 




k. Encourages children to describe/indicate 
direction of movement. 




5. Encourages children to describe/indicate 

relative distances between things and places. 




6. Encourages children to explore the spatial 
aspects of the classroom and their own 
bodies • 




7. Helps children distinguish and describe/indi- 
cate shapes. 


■ 



Item 10: Time 




1. Helps children recognize the beginnings and 
ends of time periods. 




2. Helps children compare time periods. 




3. Helps children predict future events and pre- 
pare for them. 




k. Helps children recall past events. 




5. Helps children to describe sequences of 
events . 
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Item 1 1 : Feel ings 


Notes 


1. Understands/accepts and responds to child's 
feel i ngs. 




2. Helps children describe/Indicate their feel- 
ings. 




3. Helps children cope constructively with feel- 
ings . 




k. Minimizes occurrences of extreme frustration 
in ch 1 1 d re n . 






Item 12: Classroom Management 




1. Maintains multi/dual focuses. 




2. Converts harmful or inappropriate behavior 
into problem-solving situation. 




3. Sets reasonable limits, explaining them and 
maintaining them. 




Gives children feedback with reasons. 




INTERVIEW/DISCUSSION 

The following items relate to classroom procedures and an understanding of the 


framework which may be assessed throuah discussion. 


Item 1: Daily Routine 


Notes 


1. Routine Includes: Planning, Work, Clean-Up, 
Recall and Small Group Times (Activity and/or 
Ci rcle Times) . 




2. Routine is consistent from day to day. 





9 
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Planning Time 


Notes 


3. As each child's planning ability develops, 
the adult helps the child to make Increas- 
ingly complete, complex plans. 




Work Time 





k. The children are allowed at least 35-^5 
minutes to work on their plans each day. 



5. Helps children to extend their plans or 
solve problems by using a variety of appro- 
priate strategies. 



Clean- Up Time 

6. Each adult uses appropriate strategies to 
encourage clean-up when necessary. 



7. Each adult plans and uses Clean-Up Time to 
implement curriculum key experiences. 



Eeaall 




8. Each adult encourages children to show and 
talk about things they have done. 




! 9. Each adult plans and uses a variety of 
strategies to make recall interesting to 
children. 

i 

I 


* 


| Small Group Time 




10. The adult plans activities that allow each 
child to work at own level and make own 
choices . 





Circle Time 



11. Activities allow each child to get involved 
in some way and have Input. 
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12. The adults provide positive options for 
children who do not want to participate. 




13. Each adult plans and uses Circle Time to 
implement curriculum key experiences. 
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Item 2: Active Learning 


Notes 


1. Systematically helps children become self- 
sufficient in tool use and routine proce- 
dures. 





Item 3*. Language and Communication 




1. Provides opportunities to have fun with lan- 
guage. 





Item k: Representation 




1. Each adult provides opportunities to inter- 
pret symbolic representations. 




2. Each adult encourages and supports imitation 
and dramatic play. 





Item 5: Team Evaluation and Planning 




1. Meets on a regular basts with other classroom 
staff to evaluate and plan. 




2. Evaluates each child's level of functioning 
within key experiences* 




3* Uses evaluation of each child's level of 
functioning to plan. 





Item 6: Working with Parents 




1. Involves the parents in evaluating and plan- 
ning for child both in and out of school. 




2. Holds regular parent meetings, individual and 
group. 
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Interim Revision, 3/78 



HIGH/SCOPE EDUCATIONAL BESEARCH FOUNDATION 
Copyrlght©1978 
(MINIMAL) PRESCHOOL TEACHER TRAINING PROFILE MANUAL 



Purpose 

The Intent of this instrument Is to collect minimal data on program implementa- 
tion through three different, but related means of assessment. Briefly, these 
assessments i ncl ude: 

1) a check! 1st for assessing the physical environment of the classroom; 

2) classroom observation for assessing teacher/child interactions; and 

3) an interview/discussion situation for assessing classroom procedures 
as well as curriculum understanding. 

Through a combination of these efforts, the evaluator would be able to account 
for the level of implementation and to make a decision relative to continued 
t ra i n i ng . 

Recommendations for Completing the Form 

This form should be used in its entirety at the beginning and at the end of the 
school year as a pre* and post-assessment of program implementation. 

Before attempting to use this instrument, it is crucial that the evaluator has 
read and understands both the MPTTP and this manual. 

The evaluator must record whether the item was observed and/or reported and 
substantiate this recording by giving an example of such occurrences In the 
column labeled M Notes. n 



Definitions of Categories 

* CHECKLIST OF PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT 

The physical environment refers to the space available in the room, the way in 
which the room is arranged and the inclusion of developmental 1y appropriate 
materials and equipment for the children being served. 

Item 1: Room Arrangement 

1. The space is organized into functional areas recognizable by the chil- 
dren, e.g., Block Area, House Area, Art Area, Quiet Area, etc. The 
placement of the areas provides for the maximum and most beneficial use 
of space available including display space for children's work. 

2. The division between areas are recognizable by the children so that they 
have the sense of being "In" an area. Low shelves, stable screens or 
walls with openings so that children and adults can see into areas are 
appropriate boundaries. 
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3. Each area has adequate amount of space for children to move, create, 
spread out, experiment, use materials, etc. The space facilitates traf- 
fic flow, 

A. Similar items are stored together such as all buttons, yarn, paint, etc. 
Labeling refers to the process of marking where materials belong and the 
containers In which they belong. Labels are constructed from actual 
materials, tracings, catalog pictures, photographs, etc. 

5. Materials which encourage exploring, experimenting, questioning, manipu- 
lating, pretending, etc. Examples: bottle caps can be used for count- 
ing, stacking, matching, sorting, representing, etc.; paper can be put 
together with tape, glue, paste, string, staples, paper dtps, etc. 

6. Each area contains an appropriate amount of materials— structured and 
unstructured— for the number of children working in the area. The mate- 
rials are easily accessible to the children and all materials within the 
children's sight and reach can be used by them. 

item 2: Active Learning 

1. Examples: Block Area— blocks of varying sizes and textures, a climbing 
structure which can be re-assembled in a variety of ways, large tinker 
toys, etc.; House Area— blankets , scarves, fabric, buttons, bottle caps, 
access to "real" food such as popcorn, Juice, etc.; Art Area— play-dough, 
clay, paint, styrofoam, yarn, string, rubber bands, pipe cleaners, wire, 
fabric, etc.; Quiet Area— strings, beads, straws, buttons, washers, etc. 

2. Provides equipment on which children can exercise their large muscles 
which can be in or outside of the classjroom. Examples: balls of differ- 
ent sizes, cardboard boxes, climber, large blocks, swings, ropes, etc. 

3. The room is equipped with items such as blocks, puzzles, fabrics of vary- 
ing textures; paint, paste, real objects for smelling; objects appropri- 
ate for tasting; telephones, record players, natural sounds for listening. 

Item 3: Language and Communication 

1. Examples: telephones, microphones, tape recorders, citizen band radios 
(real and pretend) . 

2. Same as above as well as records, record players, musical instruments, 
books and other sound producing objects. 

3. Examples: picture books, story books, taped stories with books, child- 
made books, etc. 

Item k: Representation 

1. "Real things" Include I terns such as animals, shells, leaves, nuts, tools, 
macaroni, bottle caps, etc. 

2. Examples include: two-d Iment lonal — paper, cardboard, paint, crayons, 
wallpaper, etc.; three-dimensional — cardboard tubes, clay play-dough, 
popsicle sticks, toothpicks, wood scraps, blocks, pegs, etc. 
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CLASSROOM OBSERVATION 



Teacher/child Interactions refer to the manner In which the teacher and child 
communicate with one another as well as the content of the communication. In 
addition, this category reflects the teacher's understanding of the program 
principles as well as the strategies she uses for the Implementing of these 
principles. The Information for this category must be obtained through actual 
cle^room observations, with exception to Items 6-10, which can be supplemented 
with the Interview/Discussion process. 

Item Is Room Arrangement 

1. Use the names of the areas when Interacting with the children as well as 
the contents of each area. This Includes both verbal and nonverbal 
Interactions. Examples: "I need the string from the Art Area. 11 'Where 
does th Is belong? 11 

2. Examples: M What materials could we use from the Quiet Area? 11 M How could 
we make a different kind of house7" 

I tern 2 : Dai 1y Rout I ne 

1. The name of each time period Is used conversationally and/or gestural ly 
with the children throughout the day. Pictures/photographs available 
which illustrate the sequence of the routine, etc. 

2. At the end of each time period, mention is made concerning what will 
happen next. 

3* Alerts children a few minutes before each time period is over. 

k. The adult asks open* ended questions; allows time for child to look about 
room before making a decision; materials from a variety of areas are 
available during Planning Time; etc. 

5. A variety of plans are observable from the group of children, e.g., 
pointing, dictating, tracing, drawing, verbalizing, etc. 

6. Adult goes to area with child; adult becomes a "partner" In assisting 
child with his plan; adult gives something to child to get started; etc. 

7. The adult Is aware of when the child decides that he has completed his 
plan through observation and communication with the child. Often the 
adult acknowledges the completion of one plan and the beginning of a new 
plan. The plan-do- rev 5 ew cycle is thereby reinforced. 

8. Reminds children to put materials away in one area before moving to the 
next when appropriate; works alongside with children; uses songs/games; 
gives reasons for cleaning-up; etc. 

9. The adult moves about from child to child; watches and listens to chil- 
dren; asks open-ended questions; poses problem-solving situations; offers 
alternatives; etc. 

10. Allows time for children to show, demonstrate, describe what they have 
done during Work Time (Recall); photographs may be taken; etc. 




Item 3: Active Learning 

1. Acknowledges and supports with words and gestures as related to the spe- 
cific situation (e.g., "Good idea, since there were not enough large 
blocks, you decided to use the small cubes. 11 ) or acknowledges child's 
choice by nodding, etc. 

2. The adults in the classroom work alongside the children on the floor, at 
the table, in the sandbox, etc., at the child's physical level. 

Item k: Language and Communication 

1. Adult encourages conversational language through observations or simple 
statements; children may be the "leader" for Small Group Time, Circle 
Time, etc.; children's questions, concerns may be referred to other 

ch i 1 dren. 

2. No further explanation. 

3» Allows time for children to think about what they have to say; connects 
language to children's interests and activities; makes simple statements 
and provides open-ended questions. 

k. Models for children; expresses own feelings in words, gestures. 

5. No further explanation. 

6. Uses telephones, microphones, etc. with the child; decreases amount of 
eye contact to encourage language rather than gestures; awareness of 
teacher language, e.g., phrases questions as "tell me" rather than "show 
me." 

7. No further explanation. 

8. No further explanation. 

Item 5: Representation 

1. Adult is aware of previous experiences of the children and encourages 
recognition of objects and events by their sound, smell, taste or feel. 
Plays sensory-cue games such as mystery bag, food tasting, showing parts 
of objects . 

2. Assists children in noticing and making imprints, identifying objects 
with limited sensory cues, making models, dramatic play, drawing pictures. 

Since Items 6-12 require similar teaching characteristics essential for posi- 
tive communication regardless of the specific content, the characteristics have 
been s imply 1 1sted : 

• Allows children to express own interests first before questioning them. 

• Allows time for children to think on their own after some thinking or 
trial and error behavior. 

• Works alongside children rather than directing or watching from the slde- 
1 ines. 

• Uses the child's language and terminology when possible. 

• Responds to children's gestures as well as verbalizations. 
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• Uses physical contact and/or body English as a mode of expression, accep- 
tance and reassurance. 

• Provides positive reinforcement and encouragement when children have said 
or done something Imaginative or innovative. 

• Expectations of children are clear through verbal communication and non- 
verbal actions. 

• Generates group process with children for setting consistent limits and 
states reasons for limits. 

• Encourages children to seek alternatives for solving problems. 
INTERVIEW/DISCUSSION 

The interview/discussion process allows the evaluator to meet informally with 
the classroom personnel. During this period, which could occur during e Team 
Planning session, the eveluator would gain information through asking open- 
ended questions and engaging in informal conversation. Strategies which would 
be appropriate to use would include asking the personnel to give examples of 
each of the items; provide a hypothetical situation which would allow the eval- 
uator to gain information relative to specific items; engage in role playing 
situations; review team planning documentations, both for the classroom and for 
individual children; etc. 

The items are self-explanatory. 
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